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OSTON is having, on asmall scale, a repetition of the New 
York struggle over the tenement-house laws. As the 
building regulations of the city now stand, all tenement- 

houses more than three stories in height must be of first-class, 
that is, fireproof, construction throughout. ‘The consequence 
of this provision has undoubtedly been to check the construc- 
tion of tenement-houses within the building limits, and to trans- 
fer it to Brookline, Dorchester and other places just outside 
the limits, where the laws are less strict, and where immense 
numbers of non-fireproof tenement and apartment houses have 
been put up within the last few years. ‘To our mind, this has 
been a disadvantage to the suburban places, and an advantage 
to the city, but every one is not of that opinion, and a deter- 
mined attempt is being made to secure the relaxation of the 
ordinances relating to the city proper. In aid of this attempt 
the familiar arguments are brought forward. We are told 
that “ the laws are so strict that where land values are high, 
as in the crowded tenement districts, it does not pay to tear 
down old buildings in order to put up new ones”; and we are 
expected to infer that, if the law were “softened up,” the “old 
rookeries” would be pulled down, and “ clean, sanitary dwell- 
ings” erected in their places. A singular observation is made 
to support this view, that, according to the city fire-officials, 
“more than half the fires in the tenement-house areas are pur- 
posely started.”” We should say that this disclosure of the 
propensity of the occupants of tenement-houses to arson was 
conclusive evidence that the present law should not be relaxed, 
particularly as all the older part of Boston is composed of the 
most dangerous mixture of wooden and brick buildings, which 
nothing can preserve from conflagrations except an increasing 
admixture of structures really fireproof. 


T is a mistake to suppose that the conditions in the Boston 
tenement-house district do not admit of fireproof construc- 
tion. As all architects know, the additional cost of such 

construction over that with wooden beams need not exceed 
fifteen per cent, with structural steel at normal prices, and the 
saving in repairs pays a large interest on this extra outlay, to 
say nothing of the fact that better tenants, at higher rents, can 
be obtained for such buildings. We should be as much pleased 
as any one to see the North End and West End “ rookeries” 
swept away, but to sweep them away, and replace them by the 
ordinary Brookline and Dorchester tenements would be a very 
questionable advantage. In fact, the old wooden “ rookeries,” 
although they are not attractive in appearance, often have 
better light and ventilation than the modern brick tenements ; 
and, unless the latter can afford greater security against fire, 
there is not much reason for desiring a change, even so far as 
their occupants are concerned, and none at all in the interest 
of the community at large. 





HE city of Birmingham, Alabama, proposes to adopt a 
code of building regulations, and to choose an inspector to 
see that they are carried out. The newspapers give only 

meager details of the proposed regulations, but they seem to 
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be strict enough. As in New York, every building must be 
erected under the supervision of an architect, and the minimum 
thickness of brick walls is to be thirteen inches. We think 
that it is a mistake to require thirteen-inch walls for smal) and 
low buildings. ‘There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
houses in the Eastern cities in which eight or nine inch walls, 
four stories high, have stood for half a century in good condi- 
tion; and an eight-inch wall, eight stories high, is said to be 
still standing in Chicago. If eight-inch walls will carry four 
stories safely for fifty years, it is a hardship to poor people to 
compel them to build thirteen-inch walls for their modest two- 
story dwellings. Not only is a considerable sum added to the 
cost of their houses, but a very appreciable deduction is made 
from the space inside of them, without advantage to any one. 
It is generally understood that the insurance companies are 
the chief advocates of regulations increasing the thickness of 
brick walls. So far as party-walls are concerned, the proba- 
bility that wooden floor beams might meet in the middle of an 
eight-inch wall is a sufficient reason for requiring a greater 
thickness ; but outside walls are not exposed to this danger, 
and, as builders will agree, a good eight-inch wall, which can 
be bonded through its whole thickness with headers, is, pro- 
portionally, much stronger than a twelve or thirteen-inch 
wall. 


HE Boston Advertiser has something to say about steel- 
frame buildings, which is not very new, but in the course 
of which it mentions the fact that “iron structural work ” 

has recently been found at Herculaneum, in such good condi- 
tion, after being buried in the ground for more than eighteen 
hundred years, that “it is now being employed in a modern 
Italian building.” It is hardly conceivable that pieces of an- 
tique structural iron, the only ones, if we are not mistaken, ever 
found, except the fragments of lattice girders in one of the 
Roman baths, should be allowed by the vigilant Italian officials 
to be appropriated by local builders ; but supposing the story to 
be true, search should at once be made for other specimens, 
in order that they may be analyzed for the benefit of science. 
It is now known that Herculaneum, instead of being over- 
whelmed by a flow of lava, as is commonly supposed, was 
buried in fine ashes of the same sort as those which covered 
Pompeii; but at Herculaneum the shower of ashes was accom- 
panied by heavy rain, which packed the dust and cinders into 
a mass which has now become almost a solid rock. It is known 
that the eruption which destroyed Herculaneum was accom- 
panied, like other volcanic eruptions, with the disengagement 
of vast quantities of sulphurous acid gas, which would, presuma- 
bly, have been absorbed by the rain, and carried down into the 
mass of ashes. Any iron buried in these ashes would, then, be 
exposed for many months, until the moisture had completely 
dried out of the mass, to the action of watery vapor combined 
with sulphurous acid. This would very rapidly destroy any 
modern iron or steel, and a metal capable of resisting its action 
deserves to be carefully studied. Some small pieces of iron 
have been found at Pompeii, under dry ashes, still recognizable, 
although corroded ; but we are told that these fragments from 
Herculaneum were, when found, “in as good condition as when 
first used.” Possibly the iron may not have been in actual con- 
tact with the moist and acid mass ; and it may be that the solidi- 
fying of the coating above it prevented circulation of air, and 
in this way kept off corrosion; but, in any case, the matter is 


of great practical importance. 
| hope, substantially over. Notwithstanding the threats of 
the walking-delegates of the Parks order to “tie up” all 
building, by ordering strikes of such unions as they still con- 
trol, the great majority of the unions of building workmen 
have accepted, in substance, the agreement offered by the 
Employers’ Association, and building has been actively 
resumed. Meanwhile, workingmen, as well as others, are 
likely to make silent note of the contrast, in regard to the bene- 
fits secured for their constituents, between Mr. Parks and his 
kind, who have kept their men poor, through continual strikes, 
while they filled their own pockets, and curried favor with 
politicians by the display of their power, and the late Peter M. 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who, 








HE great contest in the building trades in New York is, we 
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although he hated publicity, and kept himself as much out of it 
as possible, was able to keep the members of a powerful labor 
organization constantly employed, at good wages, and under 
satisfactory conditions, at the same time that he was honored 
and trusted by the employers. In fact, Mr. Arthur may be 
considered to have been the best exponent that the industrial 
world has yet seen of the principle that the interests of em- 
ployers and of those whom they employ are substantially 
identical ; and that the man who works for his employer faith- 
fully, skilfully and intelligently is the one to whom his em- 
ployer can afford to pay the highest wages and extend the 
most favors. Naturally, the demagogues who live by culti- 
vating the notion that employers and employed are natural 
enemies, and who found in Mr. Arthur’s successful manage- 
ment a standing refutation of their doctrines, hated him bit- 
terly, and he was continually denounced by the radical labor 
journals; but the locomotive engineers, whose interests he had 
defended, and whose conduct he had guided, for nearly thirty 
years, with equal wisdom and integrity, did not need to ask 
what other people thought of him; and his example will, we 
may hope, be as influential after his death as it was in his 


lifetime. 


drowned at Strafford, New Hampshire, a few days ago. 

His family had been sogmaes the summer at Strafford, and 

1e was amusing himself by rowing on the lake, when, as is 

supposed, he was seized with faintness, or with some affection 

of the heart, and fell overboard. He was an expert swimmer, 

and could hardly have failed to make his way to the shore if he 
had been conscious at the time of the accident. 


Le ARTHUR S. CUTLER, city architect of Lowell, was 


AUGUSTUS F. LASH, a person very well known to 
is rep on architects and builders, died a day or two ago, at 
ge of eighty-two. Mr. Lash was the first man in 
Boston to an ake on a large scale the removal of old 
buildings. This has now become an important industry, em- 
ploying many hands, but it was a novel business sixty years 
ago, and Mr. Lash and his partner long enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of it. During his business career he is said to have 
removed more than three thousand buildings, among which were 
many of historical interest, such as the Wendell Phillips house 
on Essex Street, the Stackpole house on Devonshire Street, 
the Commercial Coffee House on Washington Street, and 
“ Marm Dunlap’s Store,” on Theatre Alley, nowa part of Dev- 
onshire Street. 
R. HEI-RY ALLEN DARROW, one of the pioneer 
architec.s of Omaha, Nebraska, died there a week ago. 
Mr. Darrow settled in Omaha in 1877, when the city was 
little more than a frontier settlement, and designed many of the 
principal structures which its growth has rendered necessary. 
‘ BELGIAN inventor proposes to protect buildings against 
H fire by an ingenious application of wireless telegraphy. 
The buildings to be protected are fitted with wireless trans- 
mitters, which are put in operation by the expansion of the 
mercury column in a thermometer-tube. Each transmitter in- 
cludes a notched wheel, which produces a special signal, 
peculiar to the building or room in which the transmitter is 
placed. In the nearest fire-department station, or some other 
suitable place, is a receiving instrument, which not only gives 
the alarm when the automatic signal is received, but records 
the exact location of the fire. Whether the apparatus has 
been tried in actual service we do not know. The signals used 
in —— bape ae | are of such a character that it would be 
difficult, we should think, to produce them automatically with 
such ap per atus as would be available in an ordins ury fire-protec- 
tion service; and the noises and obstructions of a city would 
not make the task any easier; while, even if they could be 
transmitted with certainty to the receiver, with the necessary 
clearness, it seems as if confusion might arise if two or more 
alarms happened to be given at the same time. We have no 
wish to disparage what is, at least, an ingenious invention ; but 
architects cannot experiment with ingenious inventions, at the 
expense of their clients, unless they have positive proof that 
the devices have already been tried with success, under average 
conditions. ‘The expense of the wire connections for city fire- 
protection is not very large, at least in this country, and there 
is not enough Sained by leaving out the wire to make it worth 
while to sacrifice efficient and certain operation. 


tents, among which dervishes gallop on their swift drome- 

daries or Arab steeds, spearing all persons who refuse to 
acknowledge the Prophet, will, perhaps, be surprised to learn 
that the “ blocks and streets” of the town are already occupied 
by structures of “ plain and massive,” as well as elegant, archi- 
tecture. The buildings of Gordon College are nearly com- 
pleted, as are those of the War Office, the Courts of Justice, 
and the Post-office. Two banks, the Bank of Egypt and the 
National Bank, are in full operation; there are two fine clubs, 
the Soldiers’ Club, for military men, and the Soudan Club, for 
civilians, and fine warehouses are going up on all sides. Con- 
sidering how few years have elapsed since the black hordes of 
the False Prophet overwhelmed the city and the garrison, the 
citizens must, we should say, take a considerable interest in 
the movements of the tribes by whom they are surrounded. Un- 
doubtedly, in the end English enterprise and perseverance will 
overcome the hostile power of the natives, just as our Indians, 
who, it will be remembered, interfered seriously with the build- 
ing of the Union Pacific Railroad, have, in less than a genera- 
tion, sunk from dreaded warriors to anthropological curiosities ; 
but the civilization of the Soudan is not likely to be completed 
without some checks. 


ROM the other side of the Continent comes a tale with 
plenty of moral to it, if one is inclined to seek such 

thing in every amusing story, and, fortunately, it is not 
needful to mention name of person or of locality. It seems that, 
recently, a certain California town was notified that Mr. Car- 
negie had consented to make it one of the beneficiaries under 
his benevolent system of increasing the educational opportuni- 
ties of his adopted country, whereat there was at once public 
rejoicing and a special rubbing of hands on the part of the 
library trustees. Their exultation was, however, quickly chilled 
by receiving from a certain architect a long communication in 
which he claimed that it was due solely to his unaided personal 
efforts that this happy result had been achieved, and that con- 
sequently he wished the trustees to understand that he consid- 
ered that he had valid claim upon them for appointment, at 
the usual full commission, as architect to the proposed new 
building; and he further generously offered to work over with- 
out charge a certain design prepared by him for the library so as 
to adapt it to the new selected s’‘e and fit it to Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift. In support of his claim ne narrated how, finding, in 
1902, that the town had no library, he “ took the trouble to 
locate one or two of the Library Trustees ” — entire strangers 
to him —and suggested that they should approach Mr. Car- 
negie, but was told that an unavailing attempt had already 
been made. The architect, however, felt sure that should he 
prepare a new design and submit it to Mr. Carnegie the prayer 
would be granted and the town secure its library, and he would 
prepare such design if it were to be understood that he should 
be appointed architect to the building at the usual commission. 
This proposition he now maintains was accepted, and he argues 
that as Mr. Carnegie had experienced a change of heart it 
must be because of his efforts, and he consequently calls upon 
the trustees to make good the promise he received. In support 
of his contention he offers, further proof, which on the face of 
things seems likely to be of questionable worth, for among 
other things he declares that the design proposed by him ‘is, 
or should be, still in your [ their ] possession,” while it seems to 
us his claim would have been stronger if he could have declared 
that it was in Mr. Carnegie’s possession or had even been seen 
by that gentleman. ‘The trustees rejoin by saying that in some 
degree the tale is true, but that in one all-essential particular 
the claimant is at fault, for they point out that the gentleman 
named by the architect as having closed the bargain with him 
was not capable of binding them, since, although now one of 
the trustees, he was not at that particular time a member of the 
Board, but was simply one of a certain private committee which 
at that time was endeavoring to secure, by public subscription, 
enough money to build the library without Mr. Carnegie’s 
help. Apparently the architect has drawn hasty conclusions 
from insufficient premises and must content himself with being 
one of the architects invited by a properly empowered board of 
trustees to submit a design in competition with other architects. 
The most obvious moral to be drawn from this is that when 
” a trustee he should do it with the 


| HE people who imagine Khartoum to be a collection of 








one sets out to “ locate 


same scrupulous care he would practise when visiting a land- 
office. Hares are not the only thing that a hungry man — 
anxious for a dinner or for a job — should take particul: wr care 
in catching. 


























DEATH BY WATER-GAS.! 


people in Massachusetts during twelve years. 

The death-roll has increased much faster than the production 
of gas during this period. 

In 1889, 3,173,000,000 cubic feet of gas were made, and there was 
only one death by suffocation in the State. 

For 1899 the volume of gas was 4,939,000,000 feet, and sixty-nine 
persons lost their lives through its use. This shows an increase of 
55 per cent in the manufacture of gas, and a multiplication of the 
deaths by sixty-nine. In other words, the rate of increase in mortality 
was one hundred and thirty-four times that for gas production, be- 
tween these two years. 

In contrast with one death and 3,173,000,000 feet of gas in 1889, a 
life was lost for every 554,000,000 feet made in 1890, when six people 
were suffocated. Gas ended the lives of fourteen persons during 
1891, or one for every 235,000,000 feet of gas produced. In 1892, 221,- 
000,000 feet of gas were made for each of the sixteen deaths from 
its use. Seventeen lives were a part of the price paid for gas in 
1893, or one for each 209,000,000 feet. It required only 143,000,000 
feet of gas to bring about the death of each of the twenty-five persons 
that perished in 1894. Thirty-eight people were suffocated during 
1895, or one to correspond with every 101,000,000 feet of gas made. 
The entire population, save twenty-nine, escaped death by gas in 1896, 
the mortality being one to every 153,000,000 feet of gas. In 1897 
gas extinguished the light of life in sixty bodies, and the ratio was 
one death to every 78,000,000 feet. Only 68,000,000 feet of gas were 
necessary in 1898 to compass the death of each of its seventy-two vic- 
tims. Sixty-nine people were suffocated during 1899, making the 
ratio one to each 74,000,000 feet of gas. In 1900 the public escaped 
with a loss of only forty-nine members and 100,000,000 feet of gas 
were required to end a life. 

Forty-three times as much gas was made per person suffocated in 
1889 as in 1899. This points to a radical change in the quality of 
gas and a great increase of its deadly properties. 

Two sorts of gas are made from coal for general distribution. 
Coal-gas is a product of soft or gas coal when heated in retorts or 
benches. Water-gas is made by the admission of steam to incandes- 
cent anthracite coal or coke. Both gases are enriched by the addition 
of oil-gas, made from gas-oil or petroleum. The most important dif- 
ference between coal and water gas as to their effects when breathed 
into the lungs is due to the proportions of carbonic oxide which 
they contain. In coal-gas carbonic oxide forms from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the total volume. Water-gas contains 20 to 30 per cent 
of carbonic oxide by volume. Carbonic oxide owes its deadly prop- 
erties to some effect on the blood of a person breathing it, rather than 
to the mere exclusion of a suitable amount of oxygen from the lungs. 
It has been shown in laboratory tests that a very small percentage of 
carbonic oxide in the air of a closed apartment is fatal to animal life. 
Either coal or water gas will cause death when mixed with the air 
in sufficient proportions, but a much smaller percentage of water than 
of coal gas will lead to fatal results. For these reasons the general 
use of water-gas for purposes of illumination is much more dangerous 
than like use of coal-gas. 

Prior to 1889 the amount of water-gas made in Massachusetts was 
comparatively trifling, and in that year it formed only 2.3 per cent 
of the total of coal and water gas. [rom this time forward the per- 
centage of water-gas and the deaths by suffocation went up together. 
In 1890, when there were six deaths, the percentage of water-gas was 
6.3. With fourteen deaths in 1891 water-gas stood at 23 per cent. 
Water-gas reached 34 per cent in 1892, when sixteen people were 
suffocated. Seventeen people lost their lives during 1893, when the 
percentage of water-gas was 41. In 1894 66 per cent of water-gas 
was accompanied by twenty-five deaths. Water-gas rose to 62 per 
cent in 1895, and the mortality by gas was thirty-eight. While 
twenty-nine lives were lost in 1896 the percentage of water-gas was put 
at 64. Thus far the number of annual deaths by gas lagged behind 
the percentage of water-gas to the sum of water and coal gas. 

It was to be expected, however, that suffocations by gas would mul- 
tiply faster with the higher percentages of water-gas, and this is just 
what happened. With water-gas at 65 per cent in 1897, the num- 
ber of suffocations rose to sixty. In 1898 the percentage of water-gas 
was 64, and there were seventy-two victims. For 1899 water-gas stood 
at 63 per cent and there were sixty-nine deaths. In 1900 the per- 
centage of water-gas dropped to 58, and the number of victims to 
forty-nine. In view of these figures it may be said approximately 
that one life is lost annually for every one per cent of inerease by 
water-gas in the total of water and coal gas. 

Thirty-two plants continue to distribute pure coal-gas and twenty- 
six plants sell either water-gas or a mixture of water and coal gas. 

From 1889 to 1900 inclusive there were only ten deaths by suffocation 
with gas in all of the places where pure coal-gas was distributed. 
During the same period three hundred and eighty-six persons were 
suffocated where either water-gas or a mixture of coal and water gas 
was in use. In 1889 the plants selling pure coal-gas made 89 per 
cent of the total production of coal and water gas, and there was 
no death by suffocation where the pure coal-gas was used. For the 
same year there was one death from water-gas. Water and mixed 
gas were only 18 per cent of the entire output in 1890, but five lives 


Pout tines gas has suffocated three hundred and ninety-six 


1 The facts herein stated are mainly drawn from the annual reports of the Gas 
and Electric Light Commissioners, Copyright, 1903, by Alton D, Adams. 
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were lost where they were employed. Pure coal-gas on the other 
hand, with 82 per cent of the total volume made, resulted in only a 
single death. For 1891 the product of pure coal-gas stood at 67 
per cent of the total gas made and destroyed a single life. The 
percentage for water and mixed gases in this year was only 33, but 
thirteen persons lost their lives where these gases were distributed. 
In 1892 not a life was lost by pure coal-gas, though it formed 40 per 
cent of the entire product in Massachusetts. Mixed coal and water 
gas, representing 60 per cent of the volume made, suffocated sixteen 
persons during the year last named. Water-gas alone and mixed 
with coal-gas was 59 per cent of the entire amount made in the 
State during 1893, and it killed sixteen people. Pure coal-gas made 
up the other 41 per cent of the product, and only one life was lost 
by its use. In 1894 pure coal-gas killed two people, and water-gas 
and mixed water and coal gas killed twenty-three people. As to the 
total volume made the percentage of pure coal-gas was 27 and that of 
water and mixed gases 73 for the same year. Pure coal-gas ended 
only one life during 1895, while water and mixed gases killed thirty- 
seven persons throughout the State. For this year the output of 
coal-gas alone was 22 ver cent and that of water and mixed gases 
78 per cent of the total volume. The output of plants making only 
pure coal-gas was only 18 per cent of the entire volumes of gas for 
the State in both 1896 and 1897, and it caused no death in either 
year. Water and mixed gases in these years, with 82 per cent of 
the total volumes, suffocated twenty-nine and sixty persons. 

During the years of 1898, 1899 and 1900, pure coal-gas remained 
at 19 per cent of the volumes of all gas in the State, and in these 
years one, two and one person, respectively, were killed by its use. 
In the three years just named, water and mixed gases, with 81 per cent 
of the annual volume of gas, ended the lives of seventy-one, sixty-seven 
and forty-eight people, respectively. 

From these facts it is clear that the dangers incident to the use of 
pure coal-gas have not materially increased. On the other hand the 
lengthening list of deaths with water and mixed gases is out of all 
proportion to their volume compared with pure coal-gas. 

Of the thirty-two plants now distributing pure coal-gas, only nine 
have contributed to death by suffocation. T'wo deaths have been 
caused by gas from one of these plants, the other eight are charged 
with only one death each, from 1889 to 1900. In Cambridge, where 
294,000,000 feet of coal-gas were made in 1900, there has not been a 
death by suffocation with gas during the twelve years under consid- 
eration. The plant at Salem made 63,000,000, that at Taunton 55,- 
000,000, that at North Adams 48,000,000 and that at Brockton 45,000,- 
000 feet of pure coal-gas during 1900, and no death has been caused 
by gas from these plants from 1889 to the latter year. Plants at 
Newton and East Boston, that made 108,000,000 and 58,000,000 feet 
of pure coal-gas, respectively, during 1900, have supplied the 
only one death each in twelve years. 

These examples show that cities large enough to offer shelter for 
the very ignorant and dissipated classes are practically free from 
deaths by suffocation, where pure coal-gas is used. 

Twenty-nine plants were distributing either water-gas or mixed 
water and coal gas in 1900. Gas from each of twenty of these plants 
caused death by suffocation in the period included by 1889 and 1900. 
Only one large plant, that at Lawrence, distributed water or mixed 
gas during these twelve years without fatal results. In the Lawrence 
plant the product has been mixed gas since 1890, and the highest per- 
centage of water-gas during the period was 37 in 1900. 

The total product of the Lawrence plant reached 146,000,000 feet 
in 1900. Next to that at Lawrence, the largest plant that has dis- 
tributed mixed or water gas without fatal results is located at Spencer, 
where 6,600,000 feet of water-gas formed the entire output for 1900. 

At Athol water-gas alone has been made during the twelve years, 
and three persons have been suffocated. In 1900 the product of the 
Athol plant was 5,300,000 feet. Mixed water and coal gas has 
been distributed in Worcester since 1888. Deaths by suffocation be- 
gan in that city in 1890, and have continued in six subsequent years, 
reaching a total of sixteen for the period. In 1900 the product of 
mixed gas was 274,000,000 feet. The highest ratio of water-gas to 
the annual output was 56 per cent in 1899; in 1898 and 1899, when the 
percentages of water-gas were the greatest, there were eight deaths 
by suffocation in Worcester. 

In Fall River mixed gas was made up to 1891, and water-gas alone 
thereafter. Gas has caused the death of six persons in this city. and 
five of these have been due to water-gas alone. In 1900 the produc- 
tion of gas at Fall River was 178,000,000 feet. 

Prior to 1891, the plant at Pittsfield made only coal-gas, but mixed 
gas began to be distributed in that year. Since 1896 water-gas alone 
has been the product of this plant. Four lives have been lost by gas 
in Pittsfield, and three of these deaths have occurred since the manu- 
facture of coal-gas was discontinued. The gas output for 1900 was 
20,000,000 feet in that city. 

Pure coal-gas was made in Haverhill prior to 1892. Beginning 
with that date mixed gas has been distributed in four years, and 
water-gas alonein five. This city has been the scene of seven suffo- 
cations by gas, all of which have occurred since water-gas was intro- 
duced. For 1900 the product of gas at Haverhill was 121,000,000 

feet. Both water and coal gas have been made at Lynn during the 
twelve years from 1889 to 1900, except in 1893, when coal-gas alone 
was the product. During this period the city has had six deaths 
with gas. The largest percentage of water-gas in the total product 
at Lynn for any year was 43. In 1900 the gas output of this plant 
was 198,000,000 feet. 
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Prior to 1891 there was no gas-plant at Framingham, but water- 
gas was introducedin that year. Gas from this plant has killed three 
people. Only water-gas has been made at the Framingham plant, 
and the output for 1900 was 8,700,000 feet. Amesbury and Chico- 
pee each have plants that make only water-gas, and one death by 
suffocation has occurred in each place since water-gas began to be 
distributed. The plant for water-gas at Amesbury has operated dur- 
ing the period from 1889 to 1900. Prior to 1892 the plant at Chico- 
pee made coal-gas, but in that year water-gas was introduced, and 
the manufacture of coal-gas was discontinued thereafter. In 1900 the 
output of gas at Amesbury was 7,000,000 and at Chicopee 17,000,- 
000 feet. 

Only coal-gas was made in Holyoke prior to 1897, and there were 
no deaths by gas. In that year water-gas began to be mixed with the 
coal-gas and one death has been the result. The largest percentage 
of water-gas in the mixture at Holyoke for any year was 32. During 
1900 the Holyoke plant produced 80,000,000 feet of mixed gas. 
Springfield had a supply of pure coal-gas up to 1896, when water- 
gas began to be made there. Since this date the supply has been 
mixed gas, the greatest annual percentage of water-gas being 29. 
No deaths by gas are recorded for Springfield before the introduc- 
tion of water-gas, but since that event there have been two victims. 
Gas to the amount of 162,000,000 feet was made by the Springfield 
plant in 1900. 

The manufacture of water-gas began at Malden in 1897, and 
mixed water and coal gas has since been distributed. From 1889 to 
1897, when the product was pure coal-gas, there were no fatal re- 
sults, but since the later year gas from this plant has suffocated one 
person. The percentage of water-gas in the product of the Malden 
plant reached 36 in only one year. In 1900, the product was 98,- 
000,000 feet of gas. 

Equipment for the manufacture of water-gas was added to that for 
coal-gas at New Bedford in 1892, and mixed gas has since been dis- 
tributed during each year except 1893, when only coal-gas was made. 
There were no fatal results from the use of gas at New Bedford be- 
fore 1892 or in 1894, but since the later date three people have been 
suffocated by mixed gas. In only one year the ratio of water-gas 
in the total output at New Bedford has reached 42 per cent. For 
1900 the production of gas in this city was 57,000,000 feet. Lowell 
has had more gas victims than any other city in the State except 
Boston, and all the deaths have occurred since the introduction of 
water-gas in 1893. Prior to that year, pure coal-gas was distributed 
in Lowell with no fatal results. Since 1893 mixed gas has been sup- 
plied. Death by suffocation began at Lowell in 1895, when the per- 
centage of water-gas was pushed up to 46. Four deaths occurred in 
1897, four in 1898 and four in 1900, when the volumes of water-gas 
were 39, 42 and 50 per cent of the respective mixtures. Interven- 
ing years supplied five other victims of gas, making the total seventeen. 
The plant at Lowell supplied 371,000,000 feet of mixed gas during 
LJUU. 

Boston has a long lead in the total list of gas fatalities, though not 
a single suffocation with gas occurred in the city during 1889, when 
coal-gas formed 99 per cent of the total volume made by its plants. 
Seven companies distributed gas within the corporate limits of Bos- 
ton during the entire period from 1889 to 1900 inclusive. Two of 
these companies, the East Boston and Jamaica Plain, have made only 
coai-gas and are confined in their distribution to certain portions of 
the city, where there is no other supply of gas. Only one death by 
gas has occurred in the territory of the East Boston plant and none 
whatever in the territory of the plant at Jamaica Plain, during the 
entire period of twelve years. ‘The other five gas-plants have con- 
stantly supplied the remaining parts of the city, including the town 
of Brookline. The territories of these plants overlap to some extent, 
and water and coal gas have been distributed therein in varying pro- 
portions. It is-convenient here to consider these five gas-plants and 
their territory under the general title of Boston. Using Boston in 
this sense, its production of gas in 1889, when no one was suffocated 
there, amounted to 1,735,000,000 feet. In 1899, when gas found 
fifty-eight victims within the Boston limits, the volume of gas made 
there was 2,502,000,000 feet, or only 44 per cent greater than the 
amount for 1889. Boston has been the scene of most of the deaths 
by gas within the State, because the greater part of all the water-gas 
made has been distributed within its limits. In 1890, Boston made 
70 per cent of the water-gas produced in Massachusetts, and had 60 
per cent of all the gas victims. For 1891 the per cent of water-gas 
went up to 82 and for suffocations by gas to 69 for Boston. In 1892 
the city claimed 80 and 81 per cent respectively, of the water-gas 
and the deaths by gas. Water-gas remained at 80 per cent and the 
number of gas victims rose to 87 per cent for Boston in 1893. Boston 
still made 80 per cent of all water-gas and claimed 91 per cent of the 
loss of life by gas in 1894. The State at large now began to gain in 
the production of water-gas, and in the incident mortality, for the per 
cent of the former dropped to 78, and of the latter to 89 in Boston 
luring 1895. In 1896, Boston had 79 and 89 per cent respectively, 
of all water-gas and the deaths due to its use. For 1897, the like 
figures were 77 and 86 per cent. The lead of Boston was reduced 
to 75 per cent in water-gas and 73 per cent in the number of suffoca- 
tions during 1898. The like figures in 1899 were as to water-gas 
73, and as to fatalities 86, per cent. In 1900, owing to a reduc- 
tion of the volume of water-gas made in Boston, the city had only 
67 per cent of the product and 70 per cent of the deaths by gas. 
When water-gas formed only one per cent of the volume made in 





Boston, in 1889, there was not a single suffocation there. Water-gas 
went up to 8 per cent of the product in the city during 1890 and 
there were two deaths from its use. For 1891, the percentage of 
water-gas was 37, and Boston was the scene of nine gas fatalities. 
Another rise brought water gas to 52 per cent of all gas made in 
the city, in 1892, when thirteen persons were suffocated. Of the 
sum of coal and water gas made in Boston during 1893, the water 
gas formed 67 per cent and fourteen lives were lost through its use. 
The next year saw water-gas rise to 88 per cent of the mixture, and 
twenty-one unfortunates were added to the list of its victims at Bos- 
ton. Thirty-three people were suffocated in the city during 1895, 
when water-gas was 96 per cent of all the gas manufactured there. 
In 1896 water-gas fell back to 91 per cent of the mixture in Boston, 
and the lives of only twenty-six people were sacrificed by this means 
of illumination. Four parts of coal-gas and 96 per cent of water-gas 
went to make up the supply at Boston in 1897, and the lives of fifty- 
two persons paid the penalty of its use. The following year saw the 
per cent of water-gas and the number of suffocations at the figures 
last stated. In 1899 the percentage of water-gas in the product at 
Boston was again 96, and the mixture found fifty-eight victims. 
During 1900 23 per cent of coal-gas and 77 of water-gas made up 
the Boston output, and, as might have been expected, the number of 
deaths by gas fell back to thirty-four. 

During 1889, 1,735,000,000 feet of gas, 99 per cent pure coal-gas, 
was manufactured in Boston and not a life was lost by its use. In 
1899, with a product that contained only 4 per cent of coal-gas, every 
43,000,000 feet found its victim. 

For the period included by 1889 and 1900, the production of water 
gas throughout the State amounted to 23,462,000,000 feet. Of this 
amount the seven companies already considered under the heading of 
Boston, namely the Bay State, Boston, Brookiine, Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter, South Boston and Charlestown companies, made 17,949,000,000 
feet, or 76 per cent. In the territory supplied by these seven com- 
panies there were 315 deaths by suffocation with gas during the 
twelve years, or 79 per cent of the 396 deaths in the entire State. 
The percentage of deaths at Boston thus nearly equals the ratio of 
the water-gas made there to the total product of water-gas in Massa- 
chusetts for the twelve years. 

All of these facts point to the conclusion that the distribution of 
water gas, pure or mixed, is far more dangerous to human life than 
like use of pure coal-gas, and that the danger increases rapidly with 
the proportion of water gas in the mixture. The comparative dan- 
gers of pure coal-gas with water or mixed gas are illustrated by ten 
deaths where the coal-gas and 386 where water-gas or mixed gas has 
been supplied. A rising number of suffocations has borne witness to 
the fatal quality of water and mixed gases in almost every city where 
they have been supplied. The experience of smaller places has been 
repeated on a grander scale and with more terrible results in Boston. 
In the light of facts, it is unnecessary to invent any peculiar excuse 
for the occurrence of 268 deaths by gas in the limits of older Boston, 
that is exclusive of Roxbury, Dorchester, South and East Boston and 
Charlestown. ‘This older section of the city is the site of most of the 
cheap hotels and lodgings, and here the population is most dense. 
No doubt similar sections in the centres of Lowell, Worcester and 
other cities would prove on investigation to be the sites of the larger 
numbers of suffocations. There is no reason to assume that the 
people of Boston have less regard for life, exercise a smaller degree 
of care, or are more drunken than their neighbors. Gas claims most of 
its victims in Boston because more water-gas is present there to 
do the deadly work. So true is this, that Boston’s percentages in 
the total death list and in the State’s volume of water-gas are almost 
identical. 

While the poorer and less educated classes have suffered most by 
gas suffocation, because of the inferior construction and crowded con- 
dition of the buildings they inhabit, neither wealth nor intelligence 
affords security from the dangers of water-gas. Many examples 
might be given but two or three must suffice. 

On May 15, 1890, the wife and daughter of President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, lost their lives by suffocation with mixed 
water and coal gas, at Worcester. On April 12, 1897, Dr. William 
A. Gibson was found suffocated by gas in his room on Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, though one window was partly open. On March 2, 
1900, Norman G. Baker was suffocated with gas in a room at the 
Parker House, Boston. In neither of these instances was there any 
indication of suicidal intent. Examination of the reports of suffoca- 
tion by gas shows that of the 396 deaths, 116 were probably cases of 
suicide. There is strong presumption, however, that the suicidal in- 
tent would not have been carried out in most of these cases had pure 
coal-gas been the agent used for the purpose. These presumptive 
suicides number only 29 per cent of the total deaths. 

In addition to the persons who have perished, hundreds of others 
have been found in an insensible condition that would shortly have 
ended in death, but for the timely arrival of aid. Death by suffoca- 
tion with water-gas on a grand scale in Massachusetts is a result of 
Chapter 252, of the Acts of 1890. The Legislature by this Act re- 
moved the restrictions on the sale of water-gas and left private in- 
terest to determine the distribution of this deadly substance. Before 
1890, the sale of gas containing more than 10 per cent of carbonic 
oxide was prohibited by section fourteen of Chapter sixty-one of the 
Public Statutes. The act of 1890 was promoted by those interested 
in the manufacture of water-gas and was the result of some years of 
agitation. 
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Chapter 428 of the Acts of 1888, authorizad the gas commissioners 
to license the sale of water-gas, bat require1 them to specify the par- 
centage of carbonic oxide that gas might contain in each case, and to 
certify that it could be used with safety. Ssven companies appliel 
for licenses under the Act of 1888, but the Com nissioners refuse | to 
grant any of them because of the dangers incident to the use of water- 
gas. The Commissioners p>iated out in subsequent reports that the 
distribution of water-gas carries with it mich greater danzer thin 
that of coal-gas. 

In the Lezislature of 1890 other forces were more potent on the 
juestion of water-gas than the facts presented by the Commissioners 
or the remonstrancs of those wi feaced itsdeally propsrties. Tas 
result was complete license for the sale of water-gas. 

Experience has now demonstrated the relative advantages of coal 
and water gas. Starting at the works, it appears that the cost of 
coal-gas is materially less than that of water-gas, for equal outputs. 
Consumers have not benefited by the introduction of water-gas, for 
the range of prices is lowest in places where only pure coal-gas is 
sold. The general difference of two or three candle-power between 
coal and water gas is too slight to be of much importance. 





FIREPROOFED WOOD AS A BUILDING MATERIAL.! 


N the construction of large buildings, the question of fireproofing 
has at last assumed its proper position at the head of all other 
questions concerning the manner of construction. 

As representatives of this twentieth century, we congratulate our- 
selves upon our advanced civilization, and our industrial and scientific 
development, but it is a lamentable fact that numerous problems of 
vital importance to the life and happiness of our race are still un- 
solved through stupid neglect. 

Two of these problems are fireproof construction and sanitary 
regulation of disease. There is little cause for complacency over 
these subjects when contrasting the world’s condition to-day with 
that of two or three centuries ago. 

Fortunately we are at last waking to the gravity of the situation, 
and material advancement has been made in the past decade. It 
has taken us 2,000 years to learn that great conflagrations are the 
result of human neglect and ignorance, rather than visitations of 
Divine wrath. The same is true of widespread plagues and distrib- 
uted malignant diseases. 

We have made marvellous progress during the past few hundred 
years in the method and magnitude of our building operations. The 
introduction of iron and steel into this class of construction marked 
an era in architectural history. With their advent came the use of 
the term ‘fireproof construction.” It was fancied that steel beams, 
iron columns and tile or concrete floors would make a building 
indestructible. Alas! we know to our sorrow that the term “ fire- 
proof” is often a delusion. Buildings, as generally constructed dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, were no barrier to fires, and, as a 
matter of fact, not so safe as if built of solid wooden beams. These 
would at least be slow-burning, and not wreck the whole building by 
the buckling of columns and beams as soon as heated. 

Our cities are filled with magnificent structures, marvellously con- 
structed, but a very small percentage of them are at all fireproof. It 
is absolutely true that our great cities to-day are but little less inflam- 
mable than they were in 1666, when this city was swept by fire from 
Tower to the Temple, with results sufficiently awful to make a period 
in history. Similar conflagrations have occurred with painful fre- 
quency all over the world since that time, and now, after a lapse of 
250 years, are still of yearly occurrence. Were it not for the high 
efficiency attained by the noble body of men, the firemen, in all our 
cities, consequences of fire would be far more appalling than they 
are. This is particularly true in America, where the craze for high 
buildings has made the fireman’s work doubly hazardous. 

The time has come when all permanent construction should be 
strictly incombustible. That the public has awakened to this fact is 
evidenced by this gathering of representative men from all parts of 
the world to discuss the various methods of solving the problem. 

The necessity of fire prevention is beginning to be appreciated. 
Energy and money are freely spent in exploiting all kinds of fire- 
proof construction. Fortunately the public has lost its credulity, 
and no longer accepts the statement that a system of construction is 
lireproof unless it is proved to be such by practical test. Your chair- 
man is one of the pioneers in this class of experimental testing. His 
splendid work during the past few years by sifting the meritorious 
processes from numerous trashy ones, has aided greatly in classifying 
the many proposed methods of fire protection. 

In the United States during the past few years, much investigation 
f this character has been done by the New York City authorities, 
ilso by the National Board of Underwriters at their testing labora- 
ory in Chicago, and by the Insurance Engineering Experiment 
Station in Boston. All are doing excellent work. I am informed 
that much similar work is being accomplished by experts in various 
Continental cities. I regret that I have been unable to secure records 
of their work. 

If this class of investigation receives the support it deserves, the 
results will be invaluable, and reduce to a minimum the fire-hazard 
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of large buildings. Among the various materials for reducing fire- 
risk is the so-called “fireproof wood.” It is upon this subject your 
executive has kindly requested me to address you to-day. 

First of all, let us have a clear understanding of what is meant by 
the term “fireproof wood.” For the information of those unfamiliar 
with the subject, it should be stated that the term “fireproof wood ” 
is a misnomer; for all such woods will burn if exposed for a sufficient 
time to a high degree of heat. Strictly speaking the processes of 
treatment do not make the woods jfireproof, but simply render them 
fire retardants. Fire-resistant wood is a much more logical term. 
The public has been somewhat deceived by the representatives of 
certain processes who make the silly claim that woods treated by their 
methods are rendered absolutely incombustible. Such statements are 
foolish, for they lead to expectations of resistance which cannot be 
achieved. When the deception is discovered it causes unjust criti- 
cism and mistrust of the whole product. 

The term “fireproof wood” is a trade name, and should not be 
taken in a strictly technical sense. 

New York City is probably now using more fire-resisting wood 
than any city in the world. This results from two causes: first, 
the Building Law, which requires that such treated wood shall be used 
throughout all buildings over twelve stories (or 150 feet in height) ; 
and secondly, to the fact that the city proper is too limited in area to 
spread, and enormously high buildings have become necessary. 
Scores of buildings erected during the past two or three years are 
over fifteen stories high, and many of them twenty-five and thirty. 

It has been my privilege, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Buildings, to test most of the wood which has been used in these 
buildings. For the year ending the first of this month, I have tested 
and reported upon upwards of 3,500,000 feet. The greatest part of 
this material was for floors which were laid on the top of strictly 
fireproof floor construction of concrete or the hollow tile. The bal- 
ance of the material was used for trim. An evidence of the magni- 
tude of building construction now going on in that city is the recent 
filing of plans with the Bureau of Buildings for one structure in 
which 2,000,000 feet of fireproofed wood will be required. 

I would here add that there are at present three companies sup- 
plying this treated wood to the city of New York. There are other 
companies established for the same purpose in Philadelphia. 

The impregnation of wood with chemicals to render it fire-resistant 
is by no means a new idea. Numerous experiments with various 
chemicals were made as early as 1825 by Fuchs, Gay-Lussac, 
Boucherie, and later by Loéchtin and other Continental chemists. 
However, it is within the last few years only that the business has 
been put upon a practical commercial basis. 

It is conceded, by most experts who have carefully studied the sub- 
ject, that the fireproofing of wood is a safeguard and, under ordi- 
nary conditions, will greatly reduce the fire-risk. It will, however, be 
consumed by continued application of flame, and under certain con- 
ditions especially favorable to fire, may support a slow combustion 
by itself, but the same conditions of heat would also ruin many 
other accepted fireproof materials. To my mind, the non-inflammable 
nature of the material is its greatest value. 

When a fire occurs in a room trimmed with ordinary wood, its 
inflammability makes it immediately dangerous. The flames leap from 
one point to another, dashing through windows and transoms, thus 
spreading the fire to adjoining rooms. If the wood is finished with 
oil or varnish, the flames will run along it with marvellous speed. If 
finished with well treated wood this tendency of spreading the flames 
is reduced to a minimum; even if the burning material in the room is 
sufficient to ignite the treated wood, it burns so slowly that life and 
property are much less menaced. It would at the worst be a dis- 
tinctly slow-burning conflagration. That in itself is agreat safeguard, 
because it allows time for the arrival of the firemen. 

Numerous inorganic materials are being exploited to replace wood 
entirely in fireproof construction. If it were possible to find a sub- 
stitute for wood, which possessed its merits and none of its failings, it 
would be most desirable. So far, I have never seen anything which 
had the lightness, strength, durability, cheapness, ease of working, 
and last, but not least, the elements of beauty for decorative purposes 
which wood possesses. For these reasons it will surely long remain a 
favorite with architects. 

Granting the value of fire-resistant wood as a structural material, 
the next problem is to determine what degree of fireproofness should 
be exacted, and how the standard of quality can be maintained. 

Not being acquainted with the methods employed on this side to 
accomplish these objects, I will confine my remarks to our practice 
in New York. 

In the early stages of experimentation it was customary to build a 
small house of the wood to be tested, usually duplicated by a house 
of untreated wood ; then applying a vigorous fire both inside and out, 
and noting results. This method possesses spectacular elements 
which are very convincing, and while it may be useful as a general 
test to demonstrate the degree of immunity from fire that a wooden 
building may be made to possess, the heavy expenditure of time and 
money required for such a test precludes the possibility of employing 
it for regular series work. ‘This is the only value such a demonstra- 
tion possesses, for the results of fire-tests made upon wood treated a 
year or so ago may bear no relation to the product of the same company 
to-day. It is essential for public safety that regular serial tests 
should be made upon all material delivered for use, as is the custom 
in the manufacture of steel, cement and other structural materials. 

Unfortunately there is no recognized test for fireproofed wood. In 
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America a variety of tests have been proposed by different investi- 
gators, most of them being the direct application of heat or flame to 
small test-specimens, and noting the duration of flame and glow pro- 
duced, as well as the amount of wood consumed. One method re- 
cently proposed makes the amount and character of gas given off 
from dry distillation of smail fragments of wood a basis of classifica- 
tion, but no uniform method has yet been adopted. 

An effort was made a year ago by the Building Bureau of New 
York City, in conjunction with the various fireproof-wood manufac- 
turing companies, to decide upon some standard method of test. But 
the project was abandoned. The present method of testing is as 
follows :— 

When a shipment of lumber is prepared, an inspector proceeds to 
the works, and selects at random one sample from every 2,000 feet 
of material. Thisis sent to the laboratory and tested; reports being 
sent to the Building Bureau and the manufacturer. Two tests are 
applied to each sample. One a “ shaving test,” which is atest used 
by the United States Navy, and the other a test devised by the 
writer, which for want of a better name is called a “ timber test.” 

The shaving test, while useful in a general way to determine the 
flaming properties of treated wood, is, nevertheless, unsatisfactory. 
We are now making series of different tests in an endeavor to sup- 
plant it with something more reliable. The test is conducted as fol- 
lows : a pan 1 foot in diameter and 6 inches deep is mounted on legs. 
The bottom is formed by a heavy wire screen of }-inch mesh. This 
wire bottom is covered with a layer of shavings 2 inches deep, and 
a Bunsen burner is applied underneath for twenty-five seconds; then 
the burner is removed, and the lengths of time during which the 
shavings support (1) flame and (2) glow are recorded, and also the 
area of shavings burned. 

The idea of this test is that shavings from properly-treated wood 
will not support flame any considerable time, and that the flame will 
gradually die out without material enlargement of the burned area. 
After test, the remaining shavings are thrown away. There are no 
means for making a permanent exhibit of the results, except by 
photographs, which would be difficult to take and quite unsatisfactory. 
The wood must be accepted or rejected on the judgment of the opera- 
tor, based upon notes taken while observing the test. 

Besides these obvious disadvantages, there are two other strong 
objections to the shavings test : first, the extreme difficulty of al- 
ways maintaining the same conditions of flame and heat under the 
shavings; and second, the impossibility of securing a uniform quality 
of shavings for tests. The Navy specifications call for the use of 
the Bunsen burner with a flame giving about 500° Centigrade = 932° 
Fahrenheit. Now, Bunsen burners vary considerably in the size of 
flame they produce, so, although every precaution was taken and the 
same standard temperatures were determined in each of two flames 
at some definite point, the results of tests upon the same kind of 
shavings might show widely different figures, because of the general 
variation in the character of the flames. Much depends also upon how 
and where the tests are conducted; whether under a smoke-hood 
with a strong draught, or in an open room where air-currents could 
strike the flame and cause it to sway. ‘The most serious objection, 
however, to the shavings test, and the one which, in the writer’s 
opinion, is fatal to its use as a standard method of comparison, is 
the impossibility of making the shavings of uniform size and quality. 
The samples here exhibited demonstrate the objection made. 

These shavings were all made by the same carpenter and were as 
nearly alike as possible for him to make them. You will note that 
some are fine like sawdust, while others are very coarse, with all 
graduations of size between. Another objection is that in coarse- 
grained wood like oak, the plane, in making the shaving, splits many 
of the large pores and allows the crystallized chemical to fall out, thus 
removing a part of the fire-resisting agent. Lastly, no wood in the 
form of shavings would be exposed to fire in a building. It would 
seem that further evidence is unnecessary to demonstrate the inap- 
propriateness of this test alone as a standard of comparison. 

To avoid the difficulties of this and similar tests, the previously 
mentioned “timber test” was designed. Though not entirely sat- 
isfactory, the results, as a whole, have been gratifying. During the 
past two years, the writer has conducted over 4,000 tests upon fire- 
proofed wood, the majority being “timber tests.” Scarcely any 
criticism of the method of test has been offered by clients, though 
the results were often not gratifying. 

The specimens for this test are accurately cut to a size 14’ x ?” x 
12”. These “ timbers” are tested in pairs by being laid across the 
top of a 6-inch gas crucible furnace, in which a constant temperature 
of 926°C.—1,700°F. is maintained. This particular temperature 
was chosen because it is given by the New York Building Code as 
approximately the heat of a burning building. At the end of two 
minutes the specimens are removed, and duration (1) flaiae and (2) 
glow noted for each. 

The temperature is under constant control by means of a Le Chate- 
lier pyrometer, the “couple ” being placed between the two speci- 
mens, thus recording the heat exactly at the point of application. 
The proportions of gas and air are regulated to furnish a vigorous 
flame 8 to 10 inches above the furnace, so imitating an ordinary fire. 

After test, the specimens are sawed in two at the middle and trac- 
ings made of the unburned wood. These tracings are then care- 
fully measured by planimeter and the percentage ratios to the original 
cross-sectien calculated. The percentage of unburned wood is 
printed upon the tracing of each specimen, and then blue prints are 
made which become a part of the permanent record. 


The accompanying exhibit contains samples of these blue prints, 
also a number of tested specimens of different varieties of wood both 
treated and untreated, showing the comparative results in each in- 
stance. It will be noted that the tested specimens show a straight 
linz in the cross-section on the side not exposed to the fire, whereas 
the untreated specimens are burned on all sides. This is good evi- 
dence of the fire-resisting properties of the wood. In general, the 
untreated woods show a cross-section area approximately 10 to 25 
per cent less than the treated samples. However, the value of the 
‘‘ fireproofed” wood cannot be rated by this feature alone. Account 
must be taken of the tendency to ignite and support combustion. 
This is indicated by duration of flame and glow after the specimen 
is removed from the fire. In every instance the contrast in time of 
flame and time of glow, between the treated and the untreated wood, 
is very marked. The average duration of each taken from 688 tests 
on four varieties of treated soft woods was 7 and 12 seconds. The 
same data taken from 846 tests on four varieties of treated hard 
woods was 10 and 14 seconds. 

Similar calculations based upon tests of untreated wood, though 
not averaged from nearly so many tests, gave for soft woods, flame, 
1 min. 19 sec.; glow, 1 min. 53 sec.; and for hard woods, flame, 2 
min. 31 sec.; glow, 6 min. 29 sec. 

Those figures give a ratio of 1 to 11 and 1 to 9 for flame and glow 
between treated and untreated soft woods, also 1 to 14 and 1 to 27 
for hard woods. Thatis, the tendency of untreated woods to burn is 
10 to 20 times that of treated woods. This measure of the property 
of retarded combustion is as important as the determination of the 
percentage of unburned areas, for in the first stages of a fire, minutes 
are valuable. Experience has shown that a variation of five per 
cent should be allowed in cross-section area, because of structural 
differences in the wood, fluctuation in temperature, and personal 
error in measuring. In fact, like all investigative work, it is never 
safe to estimate average values from the results of a few tests. 

The advantages of this method of test are: (1) a test-piece of 
uniform size, large enough for practical comparisons, and small 
enough for numerous tests to be made with slight waste of material, 
thus insuring a fair average report; (2) a constant temperature and 
uniform time of application of heat; (3) an estimate of the ten- 
dency to support combustion as indicated by the times of flame and 
glow; (4) the ability to accurately measure the amount of burn, 
and make a drawing of same for permanent record — the specimen 
itself can also be easily preserved for future reference if desired. 
In brief, every element of the test is practically constant, except the 
character of the wood and the treatment it has received. Neces- 
sarily these must always remain variable. 

The lumber is thoroughly dried before testing, and care exercised 
to keep everything uniform. 

The specimens are placed so the side which was originally the 
outside surface of the board faces the fire. This is necessary because 
the Building Bureau permits one inch outside treatment on floor 
sleepers and other large materials, which is encased in concrete or a 
coating of other fireproofed wood. 

It will be noted that hard woods, like long-leaf yellow pine, oak 
and maple, when treated, differ only slightly in unburned area from 
untreated lumber. 

They are naturally “slow-burning ’’ material. It would scarcely 
be necessary to fireproof hard wood if the preservation of structural 
strength were the only consideration. But the danger from in- 
flammability should make a surface treatment imperative. Soft 
woods which waste rapidly under flame should be treated throughout. 

Although treated wood has many advantages as a fire retardant, 
it also has its failings, the worst being its tendency to become hydro- 
scopic. There are processes which claim avoidance of this tendency 
to gather moisture when exposed to dampness, but I have had no 
opportunity to prove their merits. Because of this difficulty, the 
Navy has discontinued the use of fireproofed wood, except for in- 
terior trim, furniture, etc. 

When in this damp condition a new difficulty arises, because the 
chemicals employed produce a corrosion on metals. Neither of 
these difficulties appear harmful where the wood is ordinarily dry 
and protected by paint, varnish or oils. 

A strong point in favor of the treatment is, that the wood does 
not seem to become perceptibly more combustible by the application 
of oils and varnish. Among the experiments I will make at the 
conclusion of this paper is one designed to demonstrate this feature. 

A further defect of treatment is to weaken the wood and make it 
brittle. Although this does not always result, it is a recognized 
possibility, and the Navy specifications reject material which has 
lost over thirty per cent of its original strength. 

In New York city no attention is paid to the question of strength, 
for the method of steel construction does not require the wood to 
support loads. 

Vhether the treatments are permanent, I am not prepared to 
state. Our experience with them is too short to predicate a positive 
opinion. Samples kept in my laboratory two years show no signs 
of deterioration, and we have here some samples treated in 1895 
which we will test to show they still retain their fire-resisting quali- 
ties. 

Some processes, however, do employ volatile chemicals, as is evi- 
denced by a bloom which appears on the wood after standing for 
some time ; it is also shown upon the sides of these jars of shavings 
which are about two years old. So far as my experience goes with 
lumber treated for New York City there is very little tendency to 




















this sort of deterioration. Neither has there been any evidence of 
decay. When used under ordinary conditions of dryness, and pro- 
tected as it usually is, I see no reason why well-treated wood should 
not remain sound and effective indefinitely. However, I believe, the 
question is one to be systematically investigated. 

There are two other well-known defects: namely, discoloration 
and difficulty in working due to hardness. Both of these are in- 
creased by excessive treatment, hence the manufacturer is always 
tempted to lessen the treatment. This fact is the only argument 
necessary for regularly testing the material as delivered for use. 

Last, but not least, from a builder’s point-of-view, the wood is 
costly. But considering the awful destruction of life and property 
which fire constantly causes, the saving of expense should not be 
allowed as an excuse for the use of inflammable materials which in- 
vite public calamity. 





THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES AT CHICAGO.) 


J rt experimental bureau was organized in 1893, and originally 
devoted itself exclusively to testing electrical devices and ma- 
terials and collecting accurate statistics and reports on fire-losses 
caused by electricity. Later, its work was enlarged to include all 
forms of lighting and heating appliances and the testing of extin- 
guishers, retardants, and fire-alarm signal-systems of all kinds. 

Up to the present time tests have been completed and reports 
issued on more than 2,400 separate systems, appliances and materials. 

The objects of these tests are to determine the comparative efli- 
ciency of all forms of fire-retarding and fire-extinguishing systems 
and devices, and to secure such safeguards in the construction of all 
lighting and heating appliances as will reduce to a minimum the 
hazards incident to their use. 

The institution is supported financially by the stock fire-insurance 
companies doing business in the United States, and by fees collected 
from the manufacturers of appliances submitted. 

All tests are carried out under detailed specifications agreed to by 
the various National organizations representing the interests affected. 

In the electrical department the specifications used are those of 
the National Electrical Code, which is the recognized American au- 
thority on safe wiring and safe electrical construction. This Code 
was originally drawn, and is extended from year to year, by a con- 
vention, to which the following American organizations send dele- 
gates: The American Institute of Architects, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Street Railway Association, the Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, the International Association of 
Fire Engineers, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, the Underwriters’ National Electric 
Association, and the National Electrical Contractors’ Association. 

The names of such appliances as are shown by the tests to meet 
the specifications are printed in a list which is issued quarterly. All 
manufacturers whose names are given in the list are required to enter 
into a contract with the Laboratories covering their factory practices, 
and samples of all articles listed are purchased in the market from 
four to twelve times a year, and re-tested to discover any departure 
in later factory practices from the standard set forth in the require- 
ments. 

This work covers every electrical appliance in common use whose 
introduction may have any bearing on the fire-hazard. It secures the 
active codperation of all of the manufacturers in the United States, 
from the largest to the smallest, all of whom make a practice of sub- 
mitting new appliances to the Laboratories before putting them on 
the market. In this way hazardous features are eliminated at the 
outset, and the number of fire-losses is correspondingly reduced. 

A practice similar to that inaugurated in the electrical work has 
been followed in the departments since organized, and the lists of 
approved fire extinguishing and retarding appliances thus far issued, 
like the electrical lists, are followed generally in the classifications 
and ratings of the insurance companies and in the specifications of 
architects, engineers and builders. 

In a similar manner the disapproval of the Laboratories tends to 
keep faulty appliances out of building equipments. 

Over 30,000 copies of the quarterly electrical lists are regularly 
alled for, the quarterly lists of permitted gas-machines and systems 
each 28,000 copies, and the lists of approved extinguishers, watch- 
nen’s time-detectors, and other signal-systems are coming into quite 
is general use. 

Coupled with the Laboratory work in all departments, careful 
vatch is kept on the record in practice of all the appliances covered ; 
nore than a thousand correspondents located throughout the United 
States are reporting regularly to the Laboratory organization, and 
rompt reports are received of the failure or apparent failure of any 
sted device successfully to perform in service. This feature of con- 
nuous record of field experience is considered quite as valuable in 
n instructive way as are the Laboratory experiments themselves. 

In the retardant work gas-ovens have been built, the largest capa- 
le of reproducing the severest possible fire conditions over an area 
equal to that of standard-sized fire-doors. The gas used is obtained 
by pipe connection with the natural-gas fields in the State of Indiana, 

: very large continuous supply being available and the gas being pe- 
uliarly well-adapted for fuel. 


1A paper by William H. Merrill, Jr., prepared for the International Fire Pre- 
ention Congress, held in London, Eng., July 7-10, 1903. 
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Electrical power is used throughout the Laboratories, including the 
hydraulic department, a recent addition being an electrically driven 
fire-pump capable of delivering 500 gallons of water per minute at 100- 
— pressure. This department, which covers the test-work on 

ose, hydrants, valves, automatic sprinklers, nozzles and similar ap- 
paratus, is also equipped with a 5,000-gallon reservoir, a 4,500-gallon 
pressure-tank, a 6-inch standpipe 70 feet in height, and a large 
amount of small apparatus for pressure-work and measurements. 

In the department devoted to lighting and heating, other than elec- 
tricity, 380 different makes of acetylene-gus generators and 200 de- 
vices and appliances using petroleum and its products have been 
tested and reports issued. 

In the electrical department examinations, tests and reports have 
been made on 1,650 different devices and materials. 

The plant at present occupies one two-story and basement brick 
building with yards adjoining, and a storage floor in a second build- 
ing. Six resident engineers and a total of eleven persons are con- 
stantly employed, all of whom devote their entire time to the work. 

Each department is supervised by a Committee of Consulting En- 
gineers appointed by the various National Associations having the 
different subjects in charge, the members of which are residents 
of different sections of the United States. All Laboratory reports are 
issued to and reviewed by these Committees before being utilized as 
a basis for the Lists of Approved or Permitted Devices and Materi- 
als issued by the National bodies. 

The Protective work is covered by a Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, the Electrical work by the Underwriters’ 
National Electric Association, and the work on Lighting and Heat- 
ing, other than Electricity, by the Committee of Consulting Engi- 
neers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The plant is, I believe, unique in the character and extent of the 
work it carries on, and is the only institution in the world compre- 
hensively covering the fields of fire-protection and the fire-hazards as 
they apply to all devices and materials introduced for general use. 





MILAN Not A SuMMER Resort.— Milan is in summer the hottest 
city in Italy, the temperature not being influenced by the ocean or the 
mountains, as in Venice, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Bologna, Florence 
and Rome. Consequently there are few villas near Milan, whose 
wealthy families spend their summers preferably along Como and the 
other Italian lakes. — Exchange. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 






INTERPRETATION OF CONTRACT. 


To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — A certain specification contains this provision : — 

“The Building Law of the City of Boston is made a part of any 
contract based upon the specification.” 

The Building Law, Section 78, requires that — 

“ Outside windows or openings of every elevator-shaft shall have 
three vertical iron bars painted red, equally dividing the opening.” 

Does this clause in the specification above quoted require the con- 
tractor at his own expense to provide these vertical iron bars? W. 


(We think that it requires the contractor, without question, to furnish 
such bars. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 











[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS AT THE U. 8. 
MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N. Y. MESSRS. FROST & 
GRANGER, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL.: QUADRUPLE PLATE. 

GENERAL PLAN OF THE SAME, 


SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE SAME, 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. STOUGHTON & STOUGHTON, ARCHITECTS, 












SOUTHEAST VIEW OF THE SAME. 





DETAIL OF TERRACE OF THE SAME. 





















nt, New York, N. Y 


IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, PALACE OF THE VATI- 
CAN, ROME. 


THE CANTORIA 


























Firerroor Stapia.— The plan of a fireproof stadium to be erected 
on Soldiers’ Field, Cambridge, has been anticipated by the completion 
of a similar structure dedicated to a different purpose at the University 
of California. The latter building is an open-air theatre, made of con- 
| crete, which stands in a grove of trees forming part of the general 
scheme of the college buildings. Its plan is a close reproduction of the 
old Greek Theatre of Dionysius, and it has a seating capacity of 8,000 
persons. When President Roosevelt spoke there in May the theatre 
was filled for the first time. These two fireproof, permanent buildings 
are the first of their kind in this country, but they will undoubtedly be 
copied soon in those localities where the frequent occurrence of impor- 
tant athletic contests justifies them. The burning of the large south 
stand on Soldiers’ Field during the course of the Harvard-Princeton 
game a few weeks ago serves as a clear illustration of the dangers to 
which the enormous crowds at popular spectacles are at present regu- 
larly subjected. The danger is multiplied when the timber stands 
entirely enclose an area, as they do on many college fields, thus leav- 
ing an entirely inadequate means of exit in case of fire.— Boston 
Transcript. 

DEMONSTRATION OF IRRIGATION. — One of the notable exhibits in 
the United States Building at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be 
furnished by the Geological Survey. Prof. A. H. Thompson is now in 
the valley of the Salt River, gathering data which will be used in the 
construction of three models that are to demonstrate the Government’s 
irrigation plans to the uninformed public of the Eastern States. One 
model will be of the 250-foot Tonto storage-dam; the second will in- 
clude a section of the box canyon below the dam, and the third, show- 
ing a typical irrigated area, will be a close reproduction of Mesa City, 
on a scale of 21 inches to the mile. The last model will show every 
house, farm and orchard, as well as all the ditches, with their head- 
gates and power-works. Mesa City is a model irrigated community 
Originally settled by the thrifty Mormons, the holdings are small and 
the utmost use is made of every acre. It is situated on a fertile table- 
land about eighteen miles east of this city.— N. Y. 7ribune. 
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Lime IN THE Ocgan. —As the geologist wades about among the 


pools or follows the shore line at low water he is impressed with 
the prodigious amount of lime segregated from the sea water by the 
superabundant marine life exhibited on all sides. 


Every pool, every 
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rock, is teeming with life of some kind, and most of these organisms 
have secreted a certain amount of lime from the sea water to form their 
shells or their bone, internal as well as external, structure. Most of 
the pools are lined with so-called “sea mosses,” more strictly calcare- 
ous fern-like corallines of pink or purple hues, the lime secreted by 
minute polyps. In addition to this, there are many forms of alge, or 
sea plants, that secrete lime. Considerable masses of a structureless 
limestone are so formed in the Bay of Naples. Apart from the vast 
beds of sea shells we know to be secreted in the mud and sand, as well 
as those shells, like the abalone, found under the rocks, an enormous 
amount of segregated lime is represented by various forms of crustacea, 
particularly of the worm or annelid family, encased in tubes of lime. 
These tubes cover the floors of caves, while the walls are still more 
densely coated with limpets and rock barnacles, while in the crevices 
hundreds of little crabs craw! about and menace you with suspicious 
eyes and formidable claws, and hermit crabs carrying their whelk 
shell home on their backs swarm in the pools. With such a teem- 
ing superabundance of lime-gathering life, the mining geologist no 
longer wonders at the vast amount of limestone he meets with in 
the marine rocks, in which his blanket veins of lead and silver are 
found, as at Aspen and Leadville, Col., and throughout the world 
generally wherever lead abounds. He sees now how it is that he occa- 
sionally finds a fossil sea shell in the limestone walls of his mine, and 
only wonders he does not find more. In mines farther east he would 
find the limestone composed of nothing but a mass of sea shells. 
Deposits of comminuted shells and coral sands, thrown up on shore by 
the stormy waves, may be cemented into a compact rock, or limestone, 
by the redeposit of carbonate of lime between the fragments. In such 
a way is formed the “shell limestone’”’ of Florida, and doubtless many 
of our old fossiliferous limestones were formed in this way. — Mines 
and Minerals. 





Pusiic DentTaLt Oversicut OF SCHOOLCHILDREN. — Since last Octo- 
ber the children in the public schools of Strassburg have had a chance 
to have their teeth taken care of free, the city paying the dentists. 
Among 10,661 children only 165, or a trifle more than one per cent, 
were found to have sound teeth. — Exchange. 


Maps on this order too large to be entirely included in one exposure 
are filmed clockwise beginning in the upper left hand corner, left to 


right and top to bottom as many frames as required. The following 
diagrams illustrate the method. 
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YVHITHER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


BosTON. 


53 STATE STREET - 


Fle VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH St., NEW YorRK 





REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


ARE SHOWING AT THEIR NEWLY 
FURNISHED SALESROOMS 


83 Franklin Street, Boston 


EXAMPLES OF THE ADAPTATION OF 


BAIRD’S 


Hand-Made Silver Glass 


FOR DARK HALLS, VESTIBULES, 
STAIRWAYS AND TOILET ROOMS. 








—Careful Investigation of this Product is Invited 














ARCH TaCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 


~ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H- 1RVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





N.S. SHALER, Dean. 





OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 
ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK 
THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 


A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y JASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANL 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 
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where the hardwood finish is close to the eye and apt to be 
criticised you cannot afford to specify a varnish less good than 


|, X. L. Preservative Coating 


There is none better. 
For Varnish Catalogue address 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform al) labor and furnish a!l mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing t 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
ander ONE CONTRACT, which shal! inelude all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wi! 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whon 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


oe PHILADELPHIA, PA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNS YI- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FouR-YEAR CoursE (Degree &#. S. in A? 
(Degree AZ. S. in A? 
TWwo-YEAR SPECIAL Cours! (( 


GRADUATE YEAR 


advanced 


standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 


s 


College Graduates are granted 


to the Special Course 


The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the D 


grees of B. S in their respective subjects 
For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rT y eel AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE FIvE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12 Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


f OOAKS: 
“Door and Window Grilles.” 
104 Plates : 10 x 1414/" 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 26.450 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 
ROSERL C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yor«. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Stee! 

















ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 








for the asking 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


79 Chambers Street, 


NEW YORK 
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Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH C@. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 











VIINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 








ces inseparable from the 





guaranteed brands. 


“Standard” Porcelain | 


Enameled Ware has the 
hard, smooth and absos 
lutely non=porous surface 
that is essential to perfect 
sanitation, combining the 


daintiness and purity of | 


china with the strength 
and durability of iron. 
Catalogue 


request. 


matter on 


The guarantee which this , 
name carries with it is ab= | 
solute and a positive assur= 
ance against the annoyan= ¥ 


use of inferior and none § 


‘ Construction. 
By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 
Price, $1.25. 
—~ THE NAME 
Py ‘ dard” 
“ Standar 


is cast in relief on every piece of the 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest 


Awards 


at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 








STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 








PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





» THE. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





- 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send yow the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 





12 months. 
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Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 
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BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 


1894 and 
These are not second-hand copies, 


1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 


but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 


Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 


order. 
The shortage 


One lot A. 1894. 


Four lots B. _ " 
One lot C. “ $6 
Four lots D. “ “s 


runs from one to six or eight issues : 


Short one print. E. 


for instance 


two ‘* - 
two issues. i“ 
Six “ “c 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 


211 Tremont Street, 


Boston 
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Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 
Architecture’’ Library) 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 





MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


| volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 














CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * 7 * * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * * » * * * * * o 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
arenes as is prescribed in the contract made 
by the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * * * * * o ~ 7 * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * * * * * * * . 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ix plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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CEMENT COATED NAILS WERE USED IN LAYING THE 
FLOORS OF THE WALDORF ASTORIA 

















J. C. PEARSON 


Board of Trade Building 


and their unyielding grip ‘‘draws down”’ 


Cement Coated 
Wire Nails 


are superior for building purposes to either cut or 
ordinary wire nails, having the advantages of both 
and distinctive qualities of their own. Tests made 
by the U. S. Army at Watertown, Mass., and by 
our customers, have shown them to have a holding 
power at least 100 per cent. greater than that of 
uncoated wire nails. They are carefully made and 
closely inspected, the list including every size 
and style required for a building of any description. 


For Flooring 


they have very apparent advantages over either 
cut or wire nails. They will not split the wood, 


in a manner that for all time prevents springing. 


They cost you less. We invite your correspondence. 














COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
































JUST PUBLISHED 





LETTERS ¢§& LETTERING 
A TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES . Door and 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 











104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 








PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 











BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 




















[Now Ready: The Second Volume of th 
** Topical Architecture’’ Library] 


Window Grilles” 


“ ETTERS és LETTE RING” is a refer- Uniform with the first volume {* /¢ 
:. ence book of alphabets and examples of Rinetiennce Ductuays 0 thle Eibvery 
lettering compiled for the use of architects, —— 
draftsmen, and all who have to draw the letter a 
forms. It is the most complete and practically The next time you pass along the streets of 
useful treatise on the subjecting existing. Some one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
special points of superiority are : cascada apetanegee prey B! ri 
(1) The great number and range of example genteel aia pcasiiiaeit 
shown, and the especial space given to the Classic Whe on ss ianiad aint dx hte. cantor 
and Renaissance “ Roman” letters, and to the form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea 
work of the most eminent modern designers, son for devoting the second volume of 
American, French, English and German. a ere eee 
(2) The arrangement of the material for most 
convenient working use. (3) Measured diagrams 
for drawing the more important basic forms. Price: Bound in Cloth $7.50 
In Portfolio 6.50 


American Architect Company. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis_ publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 





great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Old State House, Boston, Mass. . , 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. .  . 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : ; : 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. IL . 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ‘ ; 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass . . . 

St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . : : 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . : : ; 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; 

Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ’ 
Mount Vernon, Va. , . 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 
Porches and Doorways 
Staircases 
Mantelpieces 
Pulpits 
Fanlights . 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity.of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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HERE is nothing in which there is such a great difference between 
the good and bad kinds as there is in pencils. When they are 
bad they are so very bad, and when they are good they are so 

very satisfactory, that ev eryone who buys a Dixon pencil appreciates it. 


Ask for booklet I4 j. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City, N J. 








mixer RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices om request 
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« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th &t. 
Counell Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €O., 141 Vincent 


; St., Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The Standard in America, 


England, France and Cermany 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


E. ELDON DEANE, 











63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York CIty. 








FIRE PROOF 
WIRE<GLASS 








“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 164” in Portfolio. 


PRICH, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 
Published by 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 
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Horticultural Designers md Builders 


PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 


HITCHINGS & CO. 









233 Mercer St. Send Four Cents 
New York for Catalogue 








THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


*“Artist and Artisan’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de 
velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 














SODERLUND 
TWIN FAUCET 
FIXTURES 


FOR 
Lavatories, Bath 
Tubs and Shower 
Baths 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


UNION BRASS WORKS 


7 Shewnen St., 
vaTory Fixture CHARLESTOWN, - MASS. 


A. T. HACEN CO. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCLIESTER, N. Y. 
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ee dr.. Pres. <4NO. 4. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
HAS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Metal | Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HIGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDA ICAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 

















ASPHALT Roors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estima‘es and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT 0, Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New, YORK. 


.{ [Nes 


SIDE WALLS 


“7-2 AND 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE ~ 46 18” ST, 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 




















CABOT’S Sheathing & Deafening “QUILT”. 
: : For Heat Insulation and 
Sound Deadening 


In the tests made by Prof. Norton of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, for sound-proofing for 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Quilt 
proved far superior to any other deadener, and 
Quilt construction cost less, weighed less and oc- 


cupied less space than any other. 


Samples and catalogue on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


Agents at all central points 


BOSTON, [1ASS. 
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| Add Comfort 


|| and protection to the new home, by the Introstile. “The 
perfect door strip.” For inside and outside doors. 





Clears carpets and rugs and keeps out draughts, dust, 
dirt, rain and snow. 
Send for circular. 
The Initrostile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - ° = New York City. 
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STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTUR. AL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos”’ on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCcHITEGST. 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA’ 


The Five Orders of. Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9x12’. Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COPIPANY, Boston, Publishers 





THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


AND A SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” 
10 VOLUMES OF THE FIRST } 
6 VOLUMES OF THE SECOND ) ALL FOR $3 
On receipt of three dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a ten-volume set of Poe’s Works — cloth bound 
pocket-volume size — and will send “ Topical Architecture” for six months from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















VENTILATION 


By many people ventilation is regarded as a luxury, rather than a necessity. A crowd and bad 
air are looked upon as inseparable, and, with old-fashioned methods of ventilation, they are. 
However, such air is dangerous to health and, moreover, may be avoided by the application of 
engineering skill. We have designed and constructed more heating and ventilating equip- 


ments than any one else in the world and we offer you the benefit of our experience. Send for 
our pamphlet No. A 112A, entitled 


** Mechanical Ventilation and Heating ’’ 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating and Mechanical Draft Apparatus, Steam Engines and Electrical Machinery 
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x The American Architect and Building 





7 he American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

- aa quarterly nad 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 


Sa@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 

New York City : — 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 

M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 

sais,’ 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 

insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 

rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 


MORSS & WHYTE (Boston, Mass.), Artistic Wire 
and Metal Works. Page xv. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Tin Plate Company. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
David Craig. 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Merchant & Co., Inc. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rockland-Rockport Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowiag advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
Sayward, William H. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 








WANTED. 

YITUATION. — Wanted, with manufacturing or 
large coatracting company as branch office man- 
ager or head of department; fifteen years’ experience 
in architect’s and contractor’s offices and with com- 
pany manufacturing steel fireproofing materials and 
steel office furniture. Address “ Branch Office,” care 

American Architect. 1443 





WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP.—Experienced structural engineer 
wishes to form partnership with good designer to 

engage in large work. Address “Z,” care American 
irchitect 1443 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSWMAN. — Wanted, an architectural 
D draughtsman, clever in ornamental design and 
color, by a firm of desorators and workers in stained- 
giass. A perm inent position at a good salary for an 
experienced dssigner. State terms and qualifications. 
‘“‘ Interiors,” care American Architect. 1443 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Arohitect and Bullding News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided their regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly desire to recewe volumtary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMOBS. 

Anderson, Ind.—The First Presbyterian Church 
has accepted plans by A. Lawrence Valk, architect, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for church to cost $35,000. 
Building will be of pressed brick, trimmed with 
stone, and will have all modern improvements, 
leaded giass*and memorial windows, steam heat, 
combination gas and electric fixtures, slate roof. 
Address Dr. C. P. Luce, 151 W. 13th St., Anderson, 
Ind., Corresponding Secretary of Committee, also 
the architect. 

Baltimore, Md.— Mr. George C. Haskell has com- 
pleted plans for the new building of the dental 
department of the University of Maryland, Lom- 





Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 


Vas TRA 





For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S ploroeRarn SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 
88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 











Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Lron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St., Boston Flood KBldg.,San Francisco 
|} 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams 8t., Chicago 
| 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 

















Soft, rich color effects are produced on shingles by the use of Shingletint. Die ; 
There are many brands of shingle stains in the market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means much to the consumer, who may safely buy it and know he is getting the best shingle stain 


made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only beautifies but prolongs the life of the shingles. 


Finished woods and descriptive literature sent 


free upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 


Boston Factory and Main Office 


DETROIT 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


bard and Greene Sts., and bids for the construction 
of the same will be opened in afew days. The new | 
building will cost $59,000 and will be located on the | 
east side of Greene St, just south of Cider Alley. | 
It will have a frontage of 100 feet, a depth of 90 | 
feet, and will be four stories high. It will be ot | 
red brick, with gray brick and Indiana limestone | 
trimmings, with slate roof. 

Beverly, Mass. — The will of Edward L. Giddings | 
bequeaths a safficient sum to this city to erect and | 
maintain a public library building. 


Birmingham, Ala.— A new college will be erected | 
by the Freedman’s Aid and Southern Education | 
Society, an organization of the North M. E. Church, 
to cost $50,000. 


Boise, Idaho. — Northrop Bros. have had plans pre- 
pared for a $12,000 two-story brick and stone ware- 
house by Architects Campbell & Wayland. 

An $18,000 three-story brick and stone fireproof 
warehouse will be erected by D. W. Stan in accord- 
ance with the plans prepared by Architects Camp- 
bell & Wayland. 

Boston, Mass. — Bowditch & Stratton have made 
plans for alterations in the dwelling-house, 27 Here- 
ford St., Back Bay, owned by B. B. Crowninshield. 

Baffalo, N. ¥.—The Larkin Soap Co., Seneca St. 
and Larkin P1., proposes to construct a new eight- 
story addition, 69’ x 129’, to its present plant. Cost, 
$109,000. 

Burlington, N. J.—A Masonic Orphanage for the 
Grand Lodge of New Jersey is to be erected near 
this city: Plans have been drawn by A. H. Moses. 
The building will be of brick and stone construce- 
tion, 38’ x 63’, costing about $20,000. 

Charleston, 8S. C.— A company is being organized 





with a capital of $1,000,000 to erect a sugar refinery. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It will be known as the Carolina and Western 
Independent Refining Co. The business men have 
received the proposition most favorably. This city 
is asked to subscribe $500,000. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— The contract for the erec- 
tion of the Carnegie Library has been signed and 
work will begin at once on the foundation. The 
building will be located at the corner of E. &th St. 
and Georgia Ave. It will cost, completed, $50,000. 
The city will appropriate $5,000 per annum for its 
maintenance. 


Chester, Pa.— The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union are to erect a building here, at a cost of 
50 


The Chester Lodge of Elks have decided to erect 
a building here at a cost of $20,000. 


Chicago, I11.— Contracts have been let for a three- 
story residence with exterior of terra-cotta and 
glazed brick, which is to be built at 4319 Grand 
Boulevard for R. G. Sykes, at a cost of $35,000. 

Plans are in preparation for a new $750,000 club- 
house for the Union League Club. The structure 
will be located at the corner of Jackson Boulevard 
and Custom-house Pl. Designs by Architects T. H. 
Burnham & Co. call for an eight-story building, 
100’ x 150’. 

A press report states that a new pumping-station 
two stories high, 40’ x 40’, will be erected by the 
Board of Local Improvements at Yates Ave. and 
68th St. Cost, $40,000. 

Zachary T. Davis, Unity Building, has drawn 
plans for 3 three-story brick and stone apartment- 
buildings, 25’ x 80’, to be erected on Garfield Boule- 
vard, near Centre Ave., at a cost of $30,000. The 
architect will receive bids in about two weeks. 

Oscar Cobb & Son, 85 Dearborn St., have prepared 





son aig 


tries. 
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HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. [| K +. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers ta 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using | f 






Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 

submit proposals and estimates for the ad 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 

















special catalogue on this subject. 
we soe ||| 15 vols. LL 5 Dots. : 
a Win 
n hi 
} yl 
CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY | } qe 
as 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON | | hi) 
1 
A 
, ( - Ag 
LECTRIG HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS | 
together with Bi 
|| A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO + 
WILLIAM E. QUIMBY | 
[Incorporated] | 6“ j “hi ”9 
PP: onary | Topical Architecture i 
NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO.. } 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. | 





211 Tremont St. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) (Advance Rumors Continued.) | i 
plans for alterations to oe at Wabash a ee. Sasteng is to be en- OOK 
Ave. and Hubbard Ct. Cost, $50,(00. arged at a cost of about $150,000. B OKS: : 
The Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co. (B.| mentclair, Col. — Plans have been prepared by Ar 
Thomas, Gen. Supt.) will erect a twelve-story sta-| chitects Gove & Walsh, of Denver, for the Phipps , . ; 
tion on Polk St. Estimated cost, $2,000,000. Consumptive Home, to be erected here, at a cost of ‘Italian Renaissance Door ways.” 
Cincinnati, O.— McElfatrick & Sons, of New York,| $200,000. ' 
have submitted drawings for an eight-story office | Nashville, Tenn.—A block of business houses, to 104 Plates: 10 x 1414/7, 
and theatre building to be erected on Vine St., be a as pv wor will be constructed by the In Cloth, 87.40. / 
above 5th. Roof garden over entire building. Arcade Co. Cost, $85,000. teh we 
Owners, the Heuck Theatre Ce. Cost, $750,000. New York, N. Y.— Plans for the new Police Head- In Portfolio, $6.50. 
Rumor states that May, Stern & Co. are to erect | quarters building have been submitted to the Sink- hocumeean Ancutencs Comeane. Publiahe: 
a nine story brick building at 5th and Elm Sts.| jing Fand Commission. The site of the new build- ae 
Cost, $200,000. sec uiipbined ; ‘ : ne. wae 60 50 cost 0900,408. to bounded by Grand, ne , : 
Covington, Ky.—The Bell Telephone Co, will erec Jentre an roome - and Centre Market P!. 
a thtse-story exchange building at 4th and Scott| Three domes will surmount the structure, which BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. ft 
Sts., to cost $20,000. will be tive stories in height. The centre dome wil! | — ‘ eae 
as ae = contain two extra steries and will rest on steel | (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Danville, 1. — . E. W alker, of the Chicago & columns running down to the foundation. The| with a café in the basement, while the six upper 
Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., has prepared plans fora| basement story will be faeed with white or pink floors will be fitted up either for offices or lodging. 
i 36-stall round-house to be erected here, at a cost of granite. Indiana limestone will be used on the rest reoms to suit the future tenants. The designs ar¢ 
H $60,000. of the building. by Henry H. Meyers and Clarence R. Ward, associ- 
5 Denton, Tex.—A $40,000 pressed brick and stone Plans have been filed for the proposed new $600,- ate architects. The cost of the building will be 
; school-building will be erected in this city for the 000 armory for the 69th Regiment. Hunt & Hunt $60,000. 
j North Texas State Normal School, in accordance are the architects. The building will cover the | cayvannah. Ga.—Plans have been prepared for a 
: with plans by Architect C. H. Page, Jr., First pany ge ae . een ee era ng | six-story brick hotel to be erected here, at a cost of 
‘ National Bank Building, Austin. to 26th St., and wi e four stories high wit are- ‘ ‘ene ’ 
. ; : ment. The fagades wiil be of marble and cut stone, | _ en a _m- ene , ! : 
Denver, Col.— A two-story brick club-hodse is to and at either end of the building will be large | Shamokin, Pa. — The Shamokin Brewing Co. are to 
i be erected in North Denver, at a cost of $40,000. memorial tablets inscribed with the names of the build a new plant consisting of several) large build 
; Plans have been made by F. J. Sterner, Jackson battlefields on wh'ch the 69th fought with honor. ings of brick and stone at a cost of about $100,000. 
Building. * The contract for the construction of the “tna Wm. K. Koelle & Co., architects. ; 
Plans have been prepared by W. E. Fisher for Insurance Company’s new building has been given | South Omaha, Neb.— Plans have just been com- } 
3 a two-story stone and brick residence for Harry K. to Dawson & Archer, 150 Fifth Ave. The building pleted by John Kiewit, Jr., for the new Chr stian i 
: — to be erected at 970 Logan Ave. Cost, $18,-| will cost about $450,000. Church to be built at 23d and I Sts. Cost, $10,000. . 
200. Rumor states that another new theatre is to be > , atl tee 
Elyria, O.— Henry Dykeman is interested in the built by the Hon. Tim Sullivan and others on the pang Sa Se hs ached & Con Philndelobie 
erection of a new theatre building here, to cost southeast corner of 2d Ave. and 14th St. Itis said Pa., for a $300,000 hotel building here, to replace ; 
$50,000. bs ti RES Soerene en Se ee HO the Monmouth Hotel destroyed by fire. : 
Fort Worth, Tex.—The Fort Worth Lodge, No. ee St. — otel is to be e - , 
221, I. O. O. F., have decided to erect a three-story | Orange, N. J.— The Building Committee of the Oe ceueaan or ‘aleston orm - peat pe 
building at Ist and Throckmorton Sts, Cost, $75,- Methodist Episcopal Church has selected Mr. Wil ered wood. It will have 120 rooms, and cost $100.- i 
000. bur S. Knowles, 31 W. 3ist St., New York City, to 000 , : ; 
> — - pi be the architect of their new church which they : “ae : 
Indiana. Fa. ae Shaw, — ae, : nla. propose to build as soon as possible. Preliminary | St: Paul. Minn.— Reed & Stem have draw D plans / 
burgh, is statec 4 ig Toadies Poe 4 < “am ‘ designs are now being prepared. for a building to be erected at 55 E. 5th St., for 
pee ther homing oy aT The contract has just been awarded for an apart-| P- N. Peterson. It will be 50/ x 125’, three stories ) 
‘ : st, ’ . ment-house at Main St. and Oakwood Ave. to be and basement, pressed brick front, iron beams and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. — The Lee Paper Co. has been built from plans prepared by Mr. Wilbur S. Kncwles, columns, galvanized iron cornice. Plans will be ae 
organized with a capital stock of $1,000,0.0 for the| architect, 31 W. 3ist St.. New York City. The ready for figures in ten days. Cost, $23,000 | 
purpose of manufacturing book and writing papers. building will be three stories high and wil! contain | Sullivan, Il1l.— Berkeley Brandt, Cable Building, ; 
Fred E, Lee, Chi. ago, Ill., president. A new plant thirteen apartments. Chicago, has d:awn plans for 3 brick dormitories | } 
is to be built. Mr. Wilbur S. Knowles, architect, 31 W. 3ist St., to be erected at the Lllinocis Masonic Home; esti \ 
Laconia, N. H. —Guay & Wallace have secured the New York City, has lately prepared preliminary mated cost, $40,000. 
contract for erecting the Masonic Temple for about | ®k@tches for an apartment-house soon to be erected | University Place, Neb.—The Executive Committee / 
$50,000. in this city. : , » —_ of the Board = Trustees of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
= a 77 Wes x; :.| Oxford, Ind.— Plans have been completed by Ar- University held a meeting recently in the office of 
Sapanea te tet ee ne eee chitect Karl E. Jyrch, 696 Fulton St., for a one- John M. Stewart, and took action which will result 
pn to be pn ow in Ward No. 2; probable cost story brick factory building, for the Cabinet Spe- soon in the erection of a new structure on the uni 
$100,000. . ; cialty Co., at a cost of $15,000. versity pomeee. Z 7” building is . cost sheet $30, 
“ os ator , Philadelphia, Pa.—The new Home for Aged Veter- | 9°. aad work will be commenced so that before 
Seuaiion, Ook. — & 4 etek eee ans and their wives to be erected at the southwest winter one wing will be and ready for occupancy. ia 
has been organized with $100,000 capital to erect| Cormer of 65th and Vine Sts. is to be a fireproof | Vincennes, Ind. — The National Roller Milling Co., : 
the same. The plans for the buildings have not yet| three-story building with basement. The exterior | Hartford City, will build a new plant here, to be 
been fully considered, but a hotel building and a| Walls will be of gray stone trimmed with terra.) completed January 1, 1904. The cost will be $100, 
number of cottages, all thoroughly modern, are| Cotta Charles W. Bolton, architect. Cost will be| 000. 
proposed. Dr. Hannelly is nowin Denver arrang- $25,000. Waco, Tex.— The contract has been let for the big 
ing details. He will be the consulting physician of | Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by J. A. hospital to be known as the Providence Savi-arium. 
the new company. Leary ba ony Ave., ( ey tap for - oo a building and oqeigenn = cost about $75,000 
a 7. Gheens has ms ment-house of three stories to be erected in this The contract was let to J. Wattinger, of Austin, 
ree gentle po ge meee shone city for the Atlas Land Co. Cost, $60,000. and work will begin soon. 
Warehouses recently destroyed by fire, at a cost of Rieger & Currier, Smith Building, have drawn | washington, D. C.— Ground for the new National 
$50,000. “ plans for a twelve-story fireproof office-building to Museum for which Congress at its last session voted 
’ pe : be erected on Grant St. for L. L. Aaronson, 518| an appropriation of three and a half million dollars 
Manchester, N. H. — The new Hillsborough county Fourth Ave. Cost, $200,000. il] as ole 5 : —_— onee 
court-house will be erected on the Market St. lot| . : ap Come hia) will be broken next spring. 
west of city-hall The expending of $20,000 for a| 88m Francisco, Cal. — A two-story frame parochial | west Allis, Wis.—The Allis Ch atvers Co. wil 
lot will leave $45,000 at the disposal of the commis-| 8¢h0ol is to be built on the ones okie of Alabama start work on another of the unit shops of its system 
sioners for the court-house itself. St., near 25th St. It will cost $24,000 and be on| this fall, and by another year a large amount of the ' 
plans by Shea & Shea. $1,000,000 improvement fund of the Company will } 
Mansfield, Mass.—Seven double houses will be Brown & Brown are about to expend $25,000 in be used in making additions and improvements to 
erected by Walter M. Lowney of the W. M. Lowney the erection of a three-story and basement fiat its Milwaukee plant. 
Chocolate Co., in addition to the $50,000 brick fac- building on the northwest corner of Geary and >] ne - 
tory building, the Central Block and a large stable Laguna Sts. The plans are by Salfield & Kohlberg. bat ve a any | a Pp 3 Kt nAVE Bloek ee d by 
to be built by him. A press report states that the lot on the north- atte ame & Cordelia, 503 2 so k, Minneapolis, 
‘he C east corner of O’Farrell and Powell Sts. is soon to| Minn., for a brewery to be erected here for the / 
Milwaukee, Wis.— The Cutler Hammer Manufact- i ' Blackwood Brewing Co., Ltd. It wi)! he 75” x 100/ | 
uring Co. will erect a $50,000 addition to its plant be improved by the erection thereon of a seven- ; ’ 
_— mee thei : story and basement building of semi-fireproof cor-| ‘ive stories and basement. of brick and cut stone, : 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Plans have been filed for a struction. The exterior will be faced with butt composition roof, Cost, $50,000. 
$40,000 two-story brick building to be erected at 5th and white enamelled brick. The structure is in-| Woburn, Mass.—A site for the new high school 
Ave. and 3d St. S. for Clinton Morrison, tended for one or more stores on the ground floor, has been selected. The building will be erected on 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 













A Clean 
Bill of Health 


goes with every 





Expanded 
Metal 
Locker 


Light and Air is admitted 





on all sides. 


They are always dry, sweet and clean. 


Expanded Metal has no joints or connec- 
tions. No human pressure can force the 


meshes apart. 
Send for Book about Lockers 


MERRITT @ CO. 
1011 Ridge Ave. Philadelphia 














J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opearing Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 


Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


B* IOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 





Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the Dow farm on Montvale Ave., which has been 
purchased by the School Board. Cost, about $72,- 
000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Chicago, I11.— Halsted St. and River, five-st’y altera- 
tion, 85’ x 110’; $30,000; o., Omaha Packing Co.; a., 
G. W. Constantine. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.—Sherman Ave., Nos. 1749-51, three-st’y 
bk. apart., 60/ x 150’; $50,000; o., E. J. Lehman 
Estate; a, E. R. Krause, 100 Washington St.; b., 
R. Lanquist, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Evanston Ave., Nos. 57-59, three-st’y aparts., 53’ x 
82’, & barn, 18’ x 53’; $20,000; o., R. G. Gleich; a., 
E. R. Krause; b., Sieboldt & Neunkirchen. 

CHURCHES. 

Chicago, I11.— Oakwood Boulevard, Nos. 201 213, six- 
st’y bk. church, 102’ x 121’; $110,000; o., Lineoln 
Centre Chureh; a., D. H. Perkins, 17 Van Buren 
St.; b., R. and S. Sollitt, 1100 Hartford Building. 

’ HOUSES. 

Chicago, Tll.— Touhy Ave., No. 912, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 29’ x 33’; $5.500; o., Mies Edna Dickerson, 
847 Chase Ave.; b., H. 8. Gilbert, 232 Lunt Ave. 

Clarendon St., No. 2185, three-st’y bk. dwell., 37’ 
x 78’; $8,000; o.. Mrs. P. F. P. Mueller, 1408 Rokeby 
St.; a., H. L. Ottenbeimer, 109 Randolph St.; b., 
Pau! F. P. Mueller, 823 Schiller Building. 

Greenwood Ave., Nos. 5200-5244, 20 two-st’y bk. 











EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES "°°" ‘Néw7¥Sero’"’” 











PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY asic wetting Mit Company 


A. C. FaIRcHILD, Pres. 


Geo. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


J. B. Cooke, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. 4. 


Boston Office, $1 State St. 


New York OMee, 5 Nassau St. 





Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 
i = Mew Port, 1. Y. of 


-——— oe --—_ -- 
E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 


pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
——k 





American Architect Company, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
U.S.A. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued. ) 
dwells., each 20’ x 43’; $125,000; o., S. E. Gross, 
Masonic Temple; a., J. C. Brompton, Masonic 
Temple; b., Harper Bros., 92 La Salle St. 

STABLES. 

Chicago, #11.— Norton St., Nos. 42-44, four-st’y bk. 
private barn, 40/ x 75’; $8,000; o., John B. Clow; a., 
S. N. Crowen; b., N. F. Peterson. 

Bond Ave., No. 7318, 14-st’y bk. private barn, 28’ x 
40’; $2,000; o., T. C. Lutz, 138 Washington St.; b., 
C, Christensen, 7316 Yates Ave. 

STORES. 

Chicago, Il1.— Jackson St., Nos. 240-246, ten-st’y bk. 
store & lofts, 90’ x 100’; $200,000; o., McNeill Estate; 
a., Holabird & Roche, 1618 Monadnock Block. 

Wabash Ave., Nos. 151-153, twelve-st’y bk. store & 
lofts, 40’ x 155’; $300,000; o., Mrs. E. Kimbark; a., 
Hill & Waltersdorf, 70 La Salle St.; b., A. Lanquist, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chicage, Ill.— W. Forty-eighth St., Nos. 1033-37, 
one-st’y bk. car-shops, 32’ x 200’ & 60’ x 150’; $25,000; 
o., Streets Western Stable Car Line, #4 Van Buren 
St; a., Kudolph Schenck, 157 Miehigan Ave.; b., 
George Thompson & Sons Co., 167 Dearborn St. 








COMPETITIONS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Jackson, Minn.) 


At 9 o’clock September 30, 1903, the Board of 
County Commissioners of Jackson County, Minn., 
will receive plans and specifications at the office of 
County Aaditor at Jackson, Minn., for a $60,000 fire 
proof court-house. P. DBD. McCKELLAR, County 
Auditor. 1444 











PROPOSALS. 


UILDINGS. 

[At Marion, Ind.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
Treasurer, Marion Branch, N. H. D. V. 8., National 
Military Home, Grant Co., Indiana, until Septem- 
ber 2, 1903, for construction of quartermaster’s 
storehouse, laundry, officers’ quarters, and remodel- 
ling storehouse, in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications, which may be seen in the Treasurer’s office. 

JNO. Q. ADAMS, Treasurer. 1443 


IBRARY. 

[At Athens, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio University, at Athens, O., until 
August 28, 19038, for performing the labor and fur- 
nishing the necessary materials to erect a library 
building for the Ohio University, on a site designated 
according to the plans, descriptions, bills and speci- 
fications which are on file at the office of Frank L. 
Packard, architect, twelfth floor. New Hayden Build- 
ing, Columbus, O., and at the office of L. M. Jewett, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, at Athens, O., and open to public inspection 
between the hours of 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. on all work- 
ing days until the day of letting. L. M. JEWETT, 

Sec’y. 1413 








PROPOSALS. 
or 


[At Baltimore, Md.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the light-house engineer, 5th district, Post-office 
Building, Baltimore, Md., until September 8, 1903, 
for furnishing the materials (except meta) work) and 
labor of all kinds necessary for the construction, 
erection and delivery of the Baltimore light-house, 
Md., in accordance with specifications and drawings, 
copies of which, with blank proposals and otber in- 
formation, may be had upon application to W. A. 
JONES, col., corps of engrs., U. S. Army. 1443 





ce 
[At Fort Mackenzie, Wyo.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until Sep- 
tember 2, 1903, for construction of a brick hospital 
at Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. Plans, specifications, in- 
struction to bidders, proposal blanks and other infor- 
mation may be obtained at offices of depot quarter- 
masters at Omaha, St. Paul, Denver and Chicago and 
at this office. CAPT. THOS. SWOBE, Q. M. , 
1443 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post- 
offige at Martinsville, Virginia, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this officé, or the office of the Postmaster 
at Martinsville, Virginia, at the discretionof the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1444 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 2ist day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the alterations to the U. S. Custom-house 
at St. Paul, Minn.,in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Custodian at St. Paul, 
Minn., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1444 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 12,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 17th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, 
complete in place, for the U.S. Post-office at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1444 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 11, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U. S. Court-house and Poat- 
office building at Fergus Falls, Minnesota, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office or the office of 
the Superiatendent of Construction at Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1443 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 10, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 2d day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the erection and completion of a flying 
cage for the U. 5. Government at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, Missouri, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent of Construction, St. Louis, Mo.. at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1443 
EATING AND VENTILATING. 

[At Indianola, Ia.) 

Bids for the installation of a heating and ventilat- 
ing plant in the high school building now being 
erected in Indianola, Ia., will be received at the office 
of the Secretary of the School Board, E. W. Hart- 
man, Indianola, Ia., until August 31,1903. Plans 
and specifications now at the Secretary’s office. GEO. 
CLAMMER, President Board. 1443 


EPAIRS AT HOSPITAL. 
{At San Francisco, Cal.) 


Sealed proposals will be received here until August 
31, 1903, for repainting, plastering, kalsomining, 
tioning, shingling and repairing at the general hos- 
pital at the Presidio of Sam Francisco,Ca). Informa- 
tion furnished on application to J. McE. HYDE, 
Deputy Quartermaster General, Chief @. M. Dept. of 
California. Office of the Board of Supervisors of 
Napa County, State of California. 1443 
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| On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 
| set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. | 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture” 


15 Volumes of the first | 
12 Numbers of the second j All for 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 


$5.00 





and will 














PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 10, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
Pr. M. on the 24th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, elevators, electric wiring and conduits) of the 
U. 8. Court-house, Custom-house and Post-office at 
Seattle, Washington, in accordance with the draw- 


ings and specification, copies of which may be had at | 
this office or the office of the Postmaster at Seattle, | 


Washington, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect, 1443 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 5, 1903, Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M, on the 9th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8S. Post- 
offiee at Holyoke, Massachusetts, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster | 
at Holyoke, Mass.,, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1443 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 8, 1903. Sealed | 


proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock | 
P. M. on the 16th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, | 
complete in place for the U. S. Court-house and Post- 
office building at Cumberland, Maryland, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent at Cumberland, Maryland, at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1443 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 8, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock | 
P.M. on the 14th day of September, 1903, and then | 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U.S. Post-office at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, in accordance with the drawings and | 
specification, copies of which may be obtained at this | 
office, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- | 
struction at Aberdeen, S. D., at the discretion of | 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY-| 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1443 


RT GALLERY. 
A [At Charleston, S. C.) 
The trustees of the James 8S. Gibbes Art Gallery, | 
viz: Judge Charles H. Simonton and Mayor J. Adger | 
Smyth, invite sealed proposals for the erection and | 
completion of an art gallery, in the city of Charleston, 
S. C., agreeably to the plans and specifications now 
on file with J. H. Dingle, City Engineer, Charleston, | 
S. C., and at the office of the architect, Frank P. 
Milburn, Columbia,S.C. For more detailed informa- 
tion see plans and specifications. Bids must be filed 
with Architect Frank P. Milburn, Columbia, S. C., 
on or before August 29, 1903. 1443 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 

O [At Fert Rosecrans, Cal.) 

Bids will be received at the office of the construct- 
ing quartermaster, 34 Keating Block, San Diego, Cal., 
until September 4, for the construction, plumbing, 
heating and electric wiring of two double officers 
quarters, one double N. C. O. quarter, one coast 
artillery barrack at Fort Rosecrans, Cal. CAP TAIN 
R. H. ROLFE, quartermaster. 1443 4 


escapee 7 


| 


[At New York, N. Y.) 


The Armory Board invite bids for the erection of 
an armory for the Second Naval Battalion on the 
bay between 5ist and 52d Sts. Bids will be opened 
September 1. The amount of security required is 
$75,000 and the contract is to be completed in 300 
working days. 1443 


REPAins. — a8 . 


PROPOSALS. 
| BuLvines. 


| [At Wayne, Mich.} 
Chief Quartermastei’s Office, 415 Pullman Building, 
| Chicago, Il]. Sealed proposals will be received at 
| this office until August 28, 1903, for the construc- 
| tion of a brick building for non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, and of a brick building for bakehouse at 
| Fort Wayne, Mich. Plans and specifications may be 
seen here and at office of Quartermaster, Fort Wayne, 
Mich. MAJOR W. H. MILLER, Quartermaster, 
| U.S. A., in charge. 1443 
_ 
——— 
} [At Key West Barracks, Fla.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing 3 sets officers’ 
quarters, set N. C, staff quarters, Q. M. storehouse 
and band barrack will be received here until Sep- 
tember 2, 1903. Information furnished on applica- 
tion. 1444 


| H*** SCHOOL. 


[At Prineville, Ore.]} 

Bids will be received August 31 by the Co. High 
Schoe! Bd. for erecting a brick and stone high school. 
John B. Shipp, archt. WM. BOEGLI, Sec’y. 


[At Hudson, N. Y.} 
Bids will be received September 12 by Chas. H. 
Strong, Pres. Bd. of Mgrs. at House of Refuge for 
Women for repairs, alterations and fire-escapes in 
administration building, hospital and reconstructing 
prison building at said House of Refuge. G. L. 
HEINS, State Architect, Albany. 1443 





PROPOSALS. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 8, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until] 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 15th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U.S. Post-office at Cumberland, 
Md., in accordance with the drawings and especiftica- 
| tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office or 
at the office of the Superintendent of Construction. at 
| the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
| KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1443 


=| 


EWER CONSTRUCTION. 
{|At Washington, D. C.} 

Office of the Comn.‘ssior ers, D. C., Washington. 
Sealed proporals will be received at this office until 
August 29, 1903, for constructing Section B of the 
B St. and New Jersey Ave. trunk sewer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Forms, specifications and neces- 
| sary information may be obtained at this office. 
| HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, HENRY L. WEST, 
| JOHN BIDDLE, Commissioners, D. C. 1443 


} Bree: 


[At Kansas City, Kan.) 


| Sealed proposals for furnishing and erecting a steel 
| bridge across the Kaneag River, at 12th St. in Karsas 
City, Kan., will be received August 31, 1903, and 
forth opened by the Board of County Commissioners 
of Wyandott County, Kan., at the offiee of the County 
Clerk, in the court-hcuse of said county, in Kansas 
City, Kan. Plans, specifications and forms for sub 
mitting bids will be on file in the office of said County 
Clerk on and after August 1,1903. F.M. HOLCOMB, 
County Clerk. 1443 








Elevator Enclosure, Hotel Essex, N. Y. City, 
Howard, Cauldwell & Morgan, Architects 














The Ornamental Iron Work 
throughout this building 
executed by 


RICHEY, 
BROWNE & 
DONALD 


Iron and Bronze 


Borden and Review Aves. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Architects, Attention 


Have you seen that clever 
new book which we have just issued, 
illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade 
Office, Bank and Library 


/ §teel Filing Devices 


. 3 0% 
combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business” ? 
If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 
line 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 














PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 





The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 

of crushed rock, make its tracks the 

moothest. Over this dustless highway are 

run the most palatial trains in the world 
the acme of luxury and comfort. 

AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas, Agt., Chicago, Il 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILESREPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 








Deliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, ete. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVER T 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 
. BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs WW ROUCHT 
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544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NON DRYING PAINT 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisling Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
WORKS. INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHICSUPPLIES., 


,ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD’S HAND- MADE 
SILVER CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. | 
+. | PHOTOGRAPHY. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. LEON E. DADMUN, 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Printing Papers. E. PERCY OLIVE, 
38 Broad St., Boston. 44 Washington St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. N. L. STEBBINS, 


132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., PLASTERERS. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO.. 
CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
ERS. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc, H. BATCHELDER & co., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 
ERICKSON | ELECTRIC EQUIP- SILVER LAKE Co., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
FIRE-ESCAPES SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
ee Ve SeCArS & re GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


" co 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLINGC. . 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SLESTaICes CONTRACT- 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FLAC POLFS. 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CoO., 


169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON. 
STRUCTION CO., | 
. 35 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. | 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| 

| 

mopaiiiac AND ORNA- 
’ | 

| 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 


Ss. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





ENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 

. CODE OF ETHICS... 
- Prepared in Conformity with the 

se | Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its embers by 

“ the Boston Society of Architects, 


| Was ee - a @ @ @ & ae 


ee 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

. 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


7 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

t * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera. 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

« 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

os & 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

ca 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 

mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk fos 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Suction 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sienal education and render all possible helg 





te juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 





‘* Review of Reviews" 


‘‘The most interesting of all Ameri- 
can publications in the field of 
architecture.’’ 





‘* The Nation’ 


‘‘One of the most important Ameri- 
can works on architecture.’’ 





‘‘Architectural Review "’ 
| London} 


‘* This great work.’’ 





‘* The Builder ’’ 
| London) 


‘* Of great value.’ 





‘* Building News’”’ 
[London| 


‘‘ Beautifully printed and well de- 
lineated.”’ 





‘* Irish Builder’’ 
[Dublin] 


‘‘Of superior excellence and great 
usefulness.”’ 





‘*Journal of the R. I. B. A.’”’ 
[London}) 


‘‘We can only hope the publishers 
will continue the series.’’ 





“N.Y. Tribune "’ 


‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 
tive work.”’ 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Colla Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o——- OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


rn 








BOSTON AGENTS% 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


BOOKS: 
“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 137 x 1744”. 
Price bound. $10.00. Unbound, #9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 








‘“*N. Y. Evening Post’’ 


‘*Grows in interest with every suc- 
ceeding number.’’ 


B OOKS: 


** Minor Fountains.” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 








‘Art Interchange ”’ 


‘«One cannot but marvel at the extent 
and value of the contents.’’ 





**N. Y. Times ”’ 


‘Needs only to be better known in 
order to secure a wider audience.”’ 








weight, calls the 





‘*admirably done. 


Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry 


‘“‘Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a fine, even a 





monumental, piece of workK,’’ and says that the 
work has been ‘‘well worth doing’’ and has been 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Stop it. Water eats iron, rust corrodes, corrosion 
neglected may mean one or a battery of boilers out 
of service. 


Wisconsin Graphite Paint 


does the work that stops the loss. It’s metal life 
with merits that make it best. 





Write today for prices and samples. 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 


Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ARTISTIC WiRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Mores & Whyte, Buston.............. 


ART METALWORK. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

A. es Ee esccesessetasecces aN 

ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BOOKS. 

Bates & Guild Co., Boston............ 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston............ 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston,........ 

Spaulding Print Paper Uo., soston 


BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston.........++- 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
Island City, N. V.......cccccscccrcce 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O. .. 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston....s-se0+ 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=.CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —~ 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 














CAPITALS (Carved). 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
CLEAN-OUT. 
Craig, David, Boston...........+....+. 
CLOCKS. 
Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 
Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston..,.. 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
a ®  errre 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
POI, MASS. 2. 2..2000000cccccccces 
Rutan, William L., Boston 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
BONE, FER Ricc cc ccccccccccccccocosese 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Migh........csceceseceeeescees 








CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | ENGINES (Hot-Air). 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass.......-- 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Perry, W. J., Boston........00--seeeee 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
BOBtON.......ccces socccccccecccseecs 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
OERoccccccccccvcsecccccsccccecoecocs 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Uo., Pniladeipnia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
Groit, Mich... ........-cescccecececees 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 


ENGINEERS. 
Jager Co., Charles J., Boston.......-. 





Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F.. Boston, Mass.. 
PAUCETS (Combination). 

Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 
FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

OTR, Wee Bec cccs  cocccescccccccccoes 


| PILTER. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 


FIREPROOPFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
WOE ccsccc-+ ces cree 0000000 0000 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., The, 
I TOR oo eennspedescecsbsevesecee 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York.............-- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLAG POLES. 

Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co,, Boston..........- 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering Works, De- 

troit, Mich.......... eeese edectabdes 





